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MN the preceding article reference was made to 
public opinion, as a great and indispensable power 
in reform work. The ease with which one may 
write and speak about it should not be permitted 

. 4% to mislead one into the belief that actual control 
and direction of it are easy. On the contrary, public opinion 
is elusive, indefinite, and complex, though not without certain 
stability in its negative as well as in its positive attitudes. 

As regards new problems of social life, and the relation of 
public opinion to them, it appears that the public will develop 
an opinion only in proportion as it feels actually that it has 
a responsibility, or that its material interests are involved. Ameri- 
cans had hoped that universal suffrage would develop the sense 
of social and political responsibility in the masses, but to a 
considerable extent that hope has been disappointed. None 
are compelled by law to vote, as is done, for instance, in Bel- 
gium. Party organization guarantees a certain percentage of 
the vote ordinarily. But great numbers do not vote, or vote only 
occasionally ; great numbers in the lower classes vote faithfully, 
but without any ethical sense to guide them, voting as they 
are bought or influenced. These latter numbers have made 
possible the political conditions which we see in American 
cities. Those who are not inclined to vote or act in public 
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affairs, and those who vote with no judgment or care, give us 
in all a considerable number who avail little for reform work. 
Public opinion does not control them, as it does those who 
are frankly and unselfishly devoted to public interests. Even 
among this better and larger class not all is ideal, since the 
rigid formation of political parties, and the keen sense of par- 
tisanship which it engenders, lead the majority to look at pub- 
lic and social questions as partisans rather than as citizens. 
In his inaugural address, our strongest reform governor, Folk, 
of Missouri, recently maintained that the moment a legislator 
entered the halls of the state-house he ceased to be a party 
man and became a citizen pure and simple. Nothing in pres- 
ent day facts or tendencies permits. one to believe that this is 
true, though it be surely right. Party organization, party in- 
terest, party view, remain permanently a hindrance to a clear, 
broad, disinterested estimate of problems and reform. This 
does not imply that parties are wrong in themselves, nor does 
it deny the services which they actually render. Whatever 
good they accomplish the student of reform judges them by 
their relation to his work. 

Returning to the thought that there is great power in pub- 
lic opinion, and that reform should utilize it, the following 
suggestions touch on the manner of securing it: 


I. In seeking to gain public opinion for a reform, one should 
appeal to old principles which are effective, rather than to new 
principles which are not yet assimilated. 

One finds generally that a number of fundamental truths, 
sympathies, and impressions are worked out and applied by 
the people consciously in the ordinary course of life. They 
are the ordinary standards by which men and events are judged 
and related. This consciousness is a bond of union and mutual 
understanding among the people, and in it are fixed the roots 
of public opinion. As Newman says it: “ Among all men, 
educated and unlettered, there is a tacit recognition of certain 
principles, as the cardinal points of society which very rarely 
come distinctly into view, and of which the mind is the less con- 
scious because of their being immediately near to it” (Essays 
Critical and Historical, Reformation of the Eleventh Century). 

The public changes its principles slowly, if in fact these 
are changed at all. Progress is as much in changing definitions 
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as principles. Duty, mercy, loyalty, remain fixed principles, 
but the course of life and change of institutions and classes 
modify slowly the definitions of relations to which they 
apply. Clash of definitions alone may make a revolution. 
Naturally, thinkers and leaders are much in advance of the 
people. They see more clearly, interpret more accurately, the 
tendencies of a time, discover new laws and see new relations, 
revise definitions and try to teach the adjustment of institu- 
tions to these. On the other hand, there are thinkers and 
leaders who remain stationary, cling to old definitions, aim 
to head off or suppress new sympathies and larger views in 
the people. Progress comes from the former of these two 
classes. A higher opinion is formed among its members, which 
sums up and formulates the better tendencies, and aims to make 
new definitions. In newspapers, magazines, books, organizations, 
in lectures, this newer opinion expresses itself aggressively and 
without interruption. Reform leaders are, as a rule, produced 
in this atmosphere. They appear with the new message, the 
new definitions and principles, and they appeal very nobly, 
very honestly, to the public; but the public is unmoved. The 
would-be leader speaks a language which it has not yet learned, 
To illustrate. We find to-day that the following princi- 
ples are accepted in these advanced circles: the integrity of the 
office-holder is the corner stone of democracy; the consumer 
has a moral responsibility to safeguard the interests of the 
laborer where production is competitive; social conscience, as 
distinct from individual conscience, is the chief asset of a self- 
governing country; the social duty of wealth and power is 
imperative. Such principles are not yet accepted by the pub- 
lic at large. Reformers are apt to be men whose thinking, 
association, and life experience have brought to them the sym- 
pathetic understanding of these newer principles. But no great 
truth of human existence is understood by the generation which 
discovered it. Propaganda for reform based on new truths will 
not succeed, when it does not touch any feeling which the 
public obeys, or any interest which it really understands. | 
Appeal to the people should be based on feelings and im- 
pressions which they obey, and on standards which they 
employ. The public seeks out and follows leaders; but these 
must be men who perceive and express the active, emotional 
life of the people which they themselves cannot articulate. 


‘ 
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Such men have. power, much as a poet has power who ex- 
presses what we feel in our deeper selves but cannot express. 
New principles must. be taught, and new definitions must be 
made. Appreciation will come gradually, and when the new 
has been assimilated by the people, it will answer all appeals. 
The people love justice, but they do not yet define long 
hours and low wages to be an injustice; they love liberty, 
but they do not define the dependence of the laborer on his em- 
ployer as oppression. Though organized labor fights for justice 
and freedom, the people define the policy of labor unions 
to be unjust and oppressive, and by a strange paradox con- 
demn the unions, totally missing the historical justification and 
actual necessity, as well as the beneficial achievements of 
them. The public is more a slave to its definitions than we 
imagine. 

A curious illustration of the relation of reform to the old 
and the new in public opinion is seen in connection with 
municipal corruption. One meets very good men who do not 
see wherein the iniquity of bribery consists. One meets some 
who see no harm in it, if done for a good cause; the end only 
condemning the means. Yet, in general, bribery is looked on 
as disgraceful. A test was once made among a representative 
number of well educated men and women, by asking this 
question: “If an alderman, for whom you had voted, proved 
to be corrupt and disloyal, accepting bribes and serving private 
interests, why would you be indignant at him?” In nearly 
every case the answer showed a purely pérsonal consideration ; 
in two instances only did a social thought enter. Some were 
“disappointed in the man”; others had been ‘ fooled’’; 
others hated “disloyalty ”’; others condemned him as “ doing 
moral wrong’; others regretted having given a villain “a 
chance to do evil.” Now, bribery is a social crime; its in- 
iquity can be seen only by a principle of social ethics. It 
was not so regarded in the instances in question. If this test 
permit a generalization, one may say that not until the pub- 
lic can advance from such particular and personal judgments 
of bribery, to a social judgment of it, may we hope for a 
strong movement to suppress it. We may show that revenue 
is lost to the city through dishonest councils; that taxes are 
excessive; the city debt is beyond limits; pavement is poor 
and improvements are backward; that city bonds sell below 
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par and capital is afraid to come in. All of these are telling 
considerations, they may accomplish something, but the com- 
munity which relies on them, cannot yet understand the real 
nature of the evil in bribery. 

It would serve no purpose to go into this thought at 
greater length. Few might agree with aptness of illustration 
or accuracy of interpretation. The main thought is possibly 
clear enough for the przsent purpose. In order to win the 
people, we must appeal to what they already know and feel; 
new principles do not touch and awaken, until they become 
part of the consciousness of those whom they concern. 


2. The role of public opinion is mainly that of support or 
condemnation ; initiative and leadership are from individuals. 

Ruskin, in speaking about the judgment of great works by 
the public, says: ‘The question is not decided by them but 
for them, decided at first by the few. . . . From these 
few the decision is communicated to the number next below 
them in rank of mind, and by these again to a wider and 
lower circle; each rank being so far cognizant of the superi- 
ority of that above it as to receive its decision with respect, 
until, in the process of time, the right and consistent opinion 
is communicated to all and held by all as a matter of faith, 
the more positively in proportion as the grounds of it are less 
perceived.” (Modern Painters, Introduction.) While no hard 
and fixed law concerning the actual historical growth of public 
opinion on social truths need be attempted, Ruskin’s words 
contain a suggestion which is not without value, as it aids us 
to fix the relation of the leader to the public. 

The public is not speculative, the individual is; the public 
is not capable of discursive reasoning, or of detailed inquiry, 
the individual is; the public acts on impressions, and knows 
only as much truth as it can feel; it can follow, it: cannot 
lead. The phenomena of leadership and following are co-ordi- 
nate. The public is an orderly, institutionalized, sympathetic 
mass, quick and powerful as far as it feels, unresponsive be- 
yond that line, and willing to follow any leader who under- 
stands it. The American people fought for  self-govern- 
ment, but they do not actually love it as we think they do. 
They are glad to place responsibility in the hands of repre- 
sentatives, and to leave these largely to themselves, while they 


‘ 
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amuse themselves, earn their living, occupy themselves with 
varying pursuits. In this country, in federation, state, and 
city, we have government by representatives, not directly by the 
people; and by party rather than by representatives; and by 
machine rather than by party; and by boss rather than 
by machine; and ultimately by the interests which the boss 
serves. Similarly in our legislatures, we have government by 
committees, not by the legislature. The New England town 
will abandon the town meeting as soon as it can get a city 
charter, eagerly throwing away the single remnant of real 
democracy which we possess. 

Now neither party, nor machine, nor boss created this trait 
of human nature. They merely discovered and utilized it. A 
boss in an Eastern state, which is known for its bad politics, 
once remarked in self-justification: ‘‘Some one has to run 
things; who can do it better than I?”’ The public seems to 
feel that it attains to intelligence, will, and _ self-direction 
through party, machine, and boss. We sometimes confound 
our scorn of method with scorn of motive. If the politician 
has discovered the way that the public will be governed, pos- 
sibly reform might learn the lesson involved; that reform party, 
reform machine, and reform boss may accomplish results for 
which we have heretofore looked in vain. If the political boss 
is ‘‘a tyrant without constitutional background,” as Munster- 
berg has called him, the reform boss might have ethical back- 
ground at least. 

At any rate, the relation of leader to the public is im- 
portant. Up to acertain point the people are indifferent. 
The leader may be self-assertive and positive there. The pub- 
lic can deal with whole truths which it appreciates; the leader 
may arrange details and suggest definitions. He needs the 
sanction and support of the public, he must fear its displeas- 
ure, but the positive and constructive element in the making 
of public opinion will be found in the direction which the 
public receives. 

The indifference of the public to its own institutions, and 
its late awakening to its actual loss of control of them, is seen in 
the United States at present. The demand for the initiative and 
referendum shows the effort to win back control of legislation, 
which control has been to a great extent lost. The effort to 
secure election of United States senators by direct vote is 
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inspired by the determination of the public to make the senate 
more representative of popular feeling. Recently a state 
legislature cited a senatorial candidate to appear and state his 
views on freight rates and tariff revision before he received the vote. 
A beginning is seen of an effort to make tenure in elective 
offices depend on popular approval, so that at any time the 
office-holder may be compelled to stand for re-election. 

The people are not inclined to give confidence to leaders 
who are too deferential or too honest ortender. It is Newman 
who says: “In this world no one rules by mere love; if you 
are but amiable, you are no hero; to be powerful you must 
be strong, and to have dominion, you must have genius for 
organization.” (Athenian Schools, p. 85.) Men believe in a 
partisan, they should be trained to prefer an honest partisan. 
A recent writer in the Hibbert Journal (April, 1904), shows 
that Gladstone’s intellectual honesty kept him in a state of more 
or less marked indecision, and that, on this account mainly, 
the English public never fully trusted him. 

The need of positive, one may say even bold and assuming 
leadership is increased by fundamental divisions in the con- 
sciousness of the people. 

Three great conceptions of life contend for supremacy. 
The religious conception of the race presents an order of 
rights, obligations, and relations which gives us a co-ordina- 
tion among men with corresponding fundamental principles 
and laws of service. The political conception of the race 
gives us a different view of rights and obligations. The 
industrial order gives us a third conception of human relations 
and of the social order. There are principles common to 
all, itis true, but they are unlike through their setting. Each 
order strives to be fundamental, to subordinate the other 
two to itself. In the Middle Ages the religious was supreme; 
later the political; now the industrial. The religious and the 
political vainly attempt to assert supremacy to-day against the 
industrial. The contention of socialists is that the industrial is 
absolutely supreme; the admission of most men is that it is 
far too well established. And efforts at reform, at legislation, 
at the reawakening of a spiritual sense—as we see these to-day 
—are all reduced to one mighty attempt to curb the power and 
modify the principles that accompany supremacy of the industrial 
order in society. This condition affects public opinion very 
extensively. As a rule to-day, the Christian who is in office 
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is a citizen more than a Christian, and the tendency is marked 
to become a business man and cease to be a citizen. Then 
divisions in religion, in politics, and in business; issues, parties, 
sections aid in distracting public consciousness, so that, even 
when many are agreed in intellectual assent to a proposition, 
they are so widely separated in sympathy, interest, and attach- 
ment that it is extremely difficult to secure united action. 

Hence able leadership is required to overcome all this and 
to carry public feeling near to actual issues and attempted 
reforms, to hold it united and to express it so that its power 
may be utilized for the improvements in social life for which 
humanity calls. 


3. The function of a reform law should be to express and direct 
public opinion, not to create or replace it. 

Many who urge the enactment of laws think of them un- 
related to public opinion. In a democracy, public opinion is 
the raw material, out of which institutions, customs, laws, and 
government are formed. With us, the presumption favors 
liberty and is against law. We look upon conscience, custom, 
social influence, public opinion, and religion as social factors, 
co-ordinate with law in regulating social relations. When these 
may not safely be trusted, then law is made. A law which is 
related to these, and based on them, is vital and effective; a 
law which is enacted regardless of these, is dead at birth. 
Hence the wisdom of developing law out of custom and of per- 
mitting contrary custom to abrogate a law. Bryce said some- 
where: “You must not, however excellent your intentions and 
however admirable your sentiments, legislate in the teeth of facts.” 

The main impulse of reform is to ignore conscience, social 
good will, public opinion, the power of religion, and appeal at 
once to law. Hence the failure of so much reform law, its 
lack of relation to life, the need of inspectors and commissions 
and reports, and the persistently successful violation of it. No 
system of laws can be successful in spite of conscience. The 
many virtues which make life tolerable are not fixed in law. 
No civil law forces children to respect and revere parents, or 
compels youth to respect age, or compels men to have self- 
respect and to be honorable. No civil law has secured to 
woman the deference, courtesy, and power that she enjoys, to 
the honor of our civilization as well as to its refinement. No 
civil law made or sanctioned the thousand conventional arrange- 
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ments of society, which contribute so much to the comfort of 
our associated life. Whatever be the power that has secured 
these features of society to us, be it tradition, custom, teach- 
ing, conscience, public opinion, or religion, it is not law and it 
cannot be law. Reform has no need of civil law except when 
these other forces fail to perform their function. They do fail 
and they will fail, to some extent, inevitably, but also because 
not properly recognized and appealed to. Whether or not, as 
one might remark, law is invoked only when these fail, it 
remains nevertheless true that a reform supported by a civil 
law alone is useless. Nor does it enter as a matter of concern, 
whether or not it is the normal compelling duty of religion to 
keep conscience alive and morals pure, of the school to keep 
intelligence awake and standards high, or of our lawmakers to 
understand and direct public opinion. Whatever the duty and 
wherever the neglect, law without public opinion is of little 
value, and reform errs in giving to it so much confidence. 

The current discussion of railway rates illustrates—if, in- 
deed, illustration be needed—the helplessness of law when 
men will not to obey it. Rebates are condemned by the pub- 
lic, yet a common carrier can favor one shipper by rushing 
his shipments, and harm another by retarding his. Or a rail- 
road can with ease, through pretended loss of goods, ficti- 
tious bills of lading, and similar tricks, convey the rebate 
which law so directly forbids. A law forbidding children 
under fourteen from working in factories is of little avail 
when parents will teach younger children to lie about 
their age, and no system of registration enables an_ in- 
spector to verify answers. The Raines law is techni- 
cally satisfied in New York when one sandwich is placed 
for the whole day on a counter as the companion of each 
glass of liquor sold. The law guarantees to each voter fullest 
liberty, and provides with elaborate care for secrecy in cast- 
ing the ballot. But the employer of two thousand laborers 
can tell his men that the shops will be closed or wages will 
be reduced if a certain candidate is elected. To ask laborers 
to vote by conviction, when they believe that their wages 
will be lost if they do, is to ask of them a degree of 
heroism which few possess. 

Hence the tendency of reform to overrate the value of law 
and to miss the value of conscience, public opinion, and other 
social influences, is one which should be corrected. 
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Every social group which has a stable existence, and de- 
velops any traditions, gradually produces a public opinion 
within itself, which concerns the associated life of the mem- 
bers. There is a public opinion in the Catholic Church, in 
any important school, in a political party, in a labor union. 
Men are at one time members of many groups, which are con- 
stantly interacting on one another. Taking our national 
life as a basis, we find American ideals generally prominent: 
regard for personal liberty is strong, encouragement of self- 
assertion is active, and self-help is almost a law in our public 
opinion. We find it greatly modified from two sides—from 
above, because thinking men, church men, and leaders see that 
these principles fail, to a great extent, of their promises; 
from below, because those in whom the failure is seen, realize 
that they are victims and they are discontented. Thus a 
contrary public opinion is in process of formation—one which 
disregards personal liberty in industry, and finds vain, efforts 
at self-help and self-assertion. This newer opinion strug- 
gles to expression in various forms of reform movement, 
from labor union to socialism. Further confusion arises be- 
cause political parties divide both phases of public opinion, 
and unite these parts across lines. Then differences in religion 
enter to unite where other forces divide, and to divide where 
others unite. 

A minority, strong in position, in wealth, in honors, in edu- 
cation, is on the defensive, and a majority, strong in numbers, 
in conviction, in determination, is aggressive. There is a 
sameness in our problems which cannot escape notice. Whether 
the problem be bribery, housing of the poor, drink, wages, 
work of children, the administration of charity, or the fate of 
salesgirls, the problem is one of human interests against in- 
stitutional forms, wealth, and power. In present confusion, 
the distractions of public opinion prevent it from serving many 
good purposes. But we may hope for a time when issues will 
be clarified and positions will be made plain. If we may be- 
lieve that the voice of the people is the voice of God, we may 
hope that it will soon speak strongly and effectively to bring 
to the weary and suffering the comfort which they need, and to 
the strong the discipline and direction which to-day they miss. 

Some of the difficulties in the way of this are briefly re- 
ferred to in the concluding article which follows. 
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THE LATEST DEFENCE OF DARWINISM. 


BY EDWIN V. O'HARA. 


a WRITER, to whose versatile pen the readers of 

mm: THE CATHOLIC WORLD have been indebted for 

many interesting articles, kindly undertook, in 

the December issue, to give an exposition of 

“what naturalists think to-day of Darwin’s hy- 

pothesis of natural selection.” By way of introduction the 

writer, speaking of Dr. Dennert’s little work, entitled Az the 

Deathbed of Darwinism, expressed his conviction that the 

book voices a vain protest, “crying down a theory which has 

been and still is upheld by many men of scientific attainment.” 

He then went on to adduce a number of citations from scien- 

tific works and personal letters, ostensibly to show that Dar- 

win’s theory of natural selection still maintains its prestige 
among men of science. 

In view of Dr. Dennert’s position as a naturalist, as the 
author of scientific treatises, and as one of the most promi- 
nent religious apologists in Germany, it may not be without 
interest to inquire, briefly, what precisely is his attitude 
towards Darwinism, and'whether his position is not capable 
of being defended. Dr. Dennert’s purpose in the book re- 
ferred to above, is to show that Darwinism is utterly unscien- 
tific. But what does he mean by Darwinism? 

In his introductory chapter he states very explicitly: ‘* Dar- 
winism, as understood in the following chapters possesses these 
characteristic traits: (1) Evolution began and continues with- 
out the aid or intervention of a Creator; (2) In the produc- 
tion of variations there is no definite law—chance reigns su- 
preme; (3) There is no indication of purpose or finality to be 
detected anywhere in the evolutionary process; (4) The work- 
ing factor in evolution is Egoism, the war of each against his 
fellows; (5) In this struggle, the strongest, fleetest, and most 
cunning will always prevail; (6) Man, whether you regard his 
body or his mind, is nothing but a highly developed animal.” 


. 
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It should be clear from this statement, that by Darwinism Dr. 
Dennert understands a purely mechanical] philosophy, the fun- 
damental principles of which are utterly incompatible with a 
Christian view of the world. In “crying down” this theory, 
Dr. Dennert is not, we sincerely hope, “protesting in vain.” 

The scientific basis claimed for this mechanical world-view 
by its advocates is the Darwinian theory of natural selection, 
which, it is alleged,* explains on purely mechanical. grounds 
the origin and development of organic species, and of adaptive 
or purposive structures in the organic world. Indeed, Dr. 
Dennert’s critic seems at times to indorse this view of natural 
selection, for he quotes with evident approval the following 
passage from a work by Professor Verworn, a colleague of 
Haeckel at the University of Jena: ‘‘ Darwin’s immortal work 
consists in explaining naturally the surprising purposefulness 
in the organic world.” A precisely similar statement occurs in 
Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, and certainly should not have 
been omitted from this valuable catena of tributes to the selec- 
tion theory. Such being the claims advanced on behalf of 
Darwiuian philosophy, Dr. Dennert’s method of attack is seen 
to be entirely unexceptionable. He sets out to undermine the 
mechanist position by showing that the majority of eminent 
naturalists no longer agree with Darwin in regarding natural 
selection as the central, as the paramount, factor in organic 
evolution. Its foundation gone, what is the Darwinian world- 
view but a castle in the air? 

In opposing this anti-Christian philosophy from the stand- 
point of natural science, Dr. Dennert is mot concerned to deny 
that many naturalists still look upon natural selection as ‘‘ one 
element”’ of subordinate importance in the process of evolution. 
He does, however, strengthen his main position by producing 
a number of distinguished witnesses who discard the “ Dar- 
winian factor” altogether. Still, it is evident that one may 
repudiate natural selection as a philosophic formula, and reject 
Darwin’s view that selection is the chzef factor in evolution, 

*For example: ‘‘ It is no use mincing matters. Students of the Darwinian theory must 
be permitted to know the strength and weakness of their dialectic position. What that 
theory did was to complete a mechanical theory of the universe by including in it the organic 
world. The attempt to introduce directive force into the Darwinian theory is no new thing. 

I hope I may be permitted to point out that ‘ directive power’ is, as a matter of fact, 
‘the stroke of the pen’ by which ‘ Lord Kelvin, in effect, wipes out the whole position won for 


us by Darwin.’”' (Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, ‘‘ the most distinguished British botanist,"’ May 
13, 1903, in the London 7imes.) 
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without implying that selection has no function whatever in 
organic transformation. It is an abuse of language to con- 
found the Darwinian theory of natural selection with the 
theory which regards ‘“‘the Darwinian factor’ as of quite 
subordinate importance among the many causes of evolution. 
With the latter view, Dr. Dennert has no quarrel. 

It is, doubtless, unfortunate that the name of Darwin* has 
come to be associated with the “superficial, exaggerated, God- 
less’? doctrines of Haeckel, which, it is asserted, Charles Dar- 
win would not have countenanced for a moment. Still, even 
if we restrict the term to those doctrines which Darwin him- 
self explicitly taught, it must not be supposed that Darwin- 
ism may be accepted by a Catholic as a body of scientifically 
established principles and facts. For, whatever Darwin’s views 
may have been concerning the existence of God and the dogma 
of creation, he undoubtedly maintained in his Descent of Man 
(p. 126), that “the difference in mind between man and the 
higher animals, great as it is, certainly is one of degree and 
not of kind.” It would be hard to show that this view of 
man—denying at once his spiritual nature, his free-will, and 
his moral responsibility—is not really at the bottom of the 
mechanical philosophy. For never is that philosophy so bois- 
terous as when it proclaims in the name of science the de-~ 
terminist doctrine: 


“Yea, the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the last Dawn of Reckoning shall read.” 


At all events, any controversy as to the propriety of applying 
the name Darwinism to this theory must be fought out with 
the aggressive school which has appropriated the name, and 
not with the opponents of that school. 

To come now to the attitude of contemporary men of science 
towards Darwinism. The writer, to whose defence of Darwin- 
ism we referred above, quotes approvingly from a work by F. 


* The veteran Catholic biologist, Father Erich Wasmann, in his recent valuable volume 
on Modern Biology and the Evolution Theory, distinguishes (Chap. viii.) four different senses 
in which the term Darwinism is used: (1) For Darwin's theory of natural selection; (2) For 
Haeckel’s generalization of this theory into a philosophic world-view; (3) For Darwin's doc- 
trine in regard to man; (4) Finally, for the general theory of genetic descent. Whilst accept- 
ing the theory of genetic descent, with certain restrictions, Father Wasmann rejects Darwinism 
in each of the first three senses as utterly unscientific. His position is substantially the same 
as that of Dr. Dennert. 
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W. Headley, the following definition which may be accepted as 
satisfactory: “‘ Darwinism is nothing but this—the very probable 
hypothesis that the highest species of animals have been grad- 
ually evolved from the simplest forms, at any rate, mainly by 
the action of natural selection.’’ Let us see if this theory is in 
high honor among naturalists outside the Haeckelian camp— 
where, of course, it holds undisputed sway. 

To obtain an impartial statement of the case, we shall turn 
to a few recent works of high authority. Inthe second volume 
of Merz’ History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
(published in 1903), we find a critical record of scientific thought 
during the past century. In the chapter dealing with the ge- 
netic view of nature, we read (p. 342): “ Now, although ‘natural 
selection’ is a definite formula which allows us’ to understand 
and clearly define one of the many factors which are at work in 
the development, in the genesis and growth, of living beings, 
it is only one. It is not a prime mover, . . . it is a check 
upon the over-luxuriance of other existing forces of production 
and development.” (Italics ours.) It is, therefore, no more the 
main cause of evolution tkan an automatic brake is the main 
cause of the motion of a railroad train. 

Again: “Selection is not, as many ‘ Darwinians’ have main- 
tained, the true efficient cause of evolution. By preventing motion 
in one direction, selection may be said of course to cause 
advance in another, but it is apparent that this causality is neg- 
ative and passive, or a mere figure of speech. Selection . . 
is no more the cause of the developmental progress of the species, 
than the turns of the road are the motive power of the vehicle.” 
(O. F. Cook, in an address before the Biological Society of 
Washington, March 19, 1¢04.) 

Professor Reinke, of Kiel, in his recent Linlettung in die 
Theoretische Biologie, voices the sentiments of an important school 
in attributing evolution chiefly to internal forces of develop- 
ment. And though he concedes to selection a certain regu- 
lative function, he protests that its importance is vastly over- 
estimated. ‘‘Selection,’’ we translate literally, ‘‘can never 
explain the origin, the beginning, of any adaptation, but at best, 
its development in a limited number of cases within certain 
bounds. Adaptations can never arise by adding or subtracting 
non-adaptive (variations), notwithstanding the continual presence 
of selection.” 
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An able writer in the January issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
called attention to another important witness to the decay of 
Darwinism; viz., Eduard von Hartmann, who wrote in a recent 
article: ‘‘In the first decade of the twentieth century it has 
become apparent that the days of Darwinism are numbered” 
(Annalen der Natur. philosophie, Vol. I1., 1903). In the formid- 
able array of authorities cited by the distinguished defender of 
Darwinism we find a corroboration of von Hartmann’s statement. 
For instance, Professor Gratacap is reported to have said, in 1901, 
that fifty per cent. of working naturalists relegated the Darwinian 
factor to quite a subordinate position. Twenty years earlier the 
same could not have been truthfully affirmed of ten per cent. of 
working naturalists. This can scarcely be said to indicate that 
Darwinism is not a “ passing theory.” Moreover, the greatest 
revolt against Darwinism, lead by de Vries, has occurred since 
1g90f!. The personal letters cited, simply state that the Darwin- 
ian factor is ‘‘one element” in the evolutionary process. The 
citation of a letter from Professor Ames *, moreover, is extremely 
misleading in this context. Its first sentence proves that, by 
Darwinism, Professor Ames means not natural selection, but 
evolution in general. 

With the exception of the citations taken from Haeckelian 
sources, the careful reader will discover, among the testimonies 
which are offered in defence of Darwinism, little evidence that 
Darwin’s selection theory prevails very generally to-day. The 
general tendency of these witnesses—some of whom carefully 
avoid all reference to natural selection—would seem to be to 
regard natural selection as ‘‘one element” of subordinate im- 
portance in evolution. Professor Brooks, perhaps the most 
imposing name on the list, is classed by Romanes (Darwin and 
after Darwin, Vol. I1., p. 14), among the Neo-Lamarckian school, 
together with Packard and Hyatt, Ryder and Dall, Cope and 
Osborn, and other prominent American naturalists. 

It is simply a mistake to represent as unscientific the attitude 
of mind which is sceptical about the importance of natural 
selection as a ‘‘ true cause at work”’ in the process of evolution. 


“ Professor Ames wrote as follows: ‘‘ Certainly, so far as I know, all students of zodlogy 
and biology believe in the essential features of Darwinism. We have had here several Catholic 
priests studying zodlogy, and they all believed in Darwinism."’ To interpret Darwinism here 
in the sense of natural selection, is to imply that Professor Ames knows nothing of Eimer, 
Wolf, de Vries, von Wettstein, Fleischmann, Bateson, Korschinsky, Dastre, Morgan, Naegeli, 
Reinke, and a host of others. 
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On September 17, 1900, an address on the “ Progress of Biology 
during the Nineteenth Century” was delivered before the Con- 
gress of Scientists, assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, by Oskar Hertwig, 
Director of the Anatomical and Biological Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and at present also Rector of that University. 
Speaking of the battle royal over the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion, in which ‘“ Darwinists, Anti-Darwinists, Ultra-Darwinists, 
Neo-Darwinists, Haeckelians, and Weismannists mingled in the 
fray,’ Hertwig asks: “How shall we explain such a remarkable 
turmoil about a scientific question?” His answer follows: ‘ It 
seems to me that not the least of the reasons was that the 
formule, ‘struggle for existence,’ ‘survival of the fittest,’ ‘ selec- 
tion,’ are very vague expressions. . . . Withtoo general terms 
particular cases cannot be explained, or a mere shadow of an 
explanation is given, while the true causal connection remains 
as muchin the dark as before. . . . While Weismann was 
announcing the ‘omnipotence of natural selection’ he found him- 
self forced to admit: ‘As a rule we cannot prove that any 
given adaptation is due to natural selection.’ Now this is as 
-much as to say,” continues Hertwig, “‘in truth, we know nothing 
of the complex of causes which has produced the particular 
phenomenon.” According to Hertwig, therefore, natural selec- 
tion, far from being a scientific explanation of evolution, is a 
“very vague” formula which gives a “mere shadow of explan- 
ation,” and notwithstanding which, even eminent men of science 
“know nothing” of the actual cause of a particular trans- 
formation. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of German Sci- 
entists and Physicians, in 1901, three of their number were 
commissioned to report on ‘‘the present status of the theory 
of descent.” The committee consisted of the botanist Hugo 
de Vries, of Amsterdam, the paleontologist Koken, of Tue- 
bingen, and the zodlogist Ziegler, of Jena—Haeckel’s strong- 
hold. In his report Ziegler, as became a disciple of Haeckel, 
insisted that science had transferred the idea of teleology to 
“‘the realm of mysticism,’ and was positive that the concept 
of creation was regarded as mythical by every mind at all 
“aufgeklart.” All in all, Ziegler gave an interesting account 
of what is “of faith” in Haeckel’s dogmatic system. For the 
teaching of science we must have recourse to the reports of 
his colleagues. 
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Professor Koken, of Tuebingen, confined himself to the 
positive results obtained in his own field of investigation— 
paleontology—durirg the past forty years. After a few pre- 
liminary remarks on Darwin’s merit in arousing interest in the 
study of fossil remains, he stated that ‘‘the purely paleonto- 
logical method has separated us from Darwin to an extent 
that could not have been considered possible during the first 
decades after his work appeared.” Professor Koken then went 
on to cite facts, witnessed by the geologic record, which indi- 
cate an abrupt transition between related organic species, and 
are incapable of explanation on the hypothesis of gradual 
transformation postulated by natural selection. 

The report prepared by Hugo de Vries possesses a double 
interest. It proclaims the failure of Darwin’s theory and brings 
forward a substitute for that theory. In speaking of the origin 
of a new species from a parent species, Professor de Vries 
stated explicitly: “For this (transformation) there is needed 
no series of generations, no struggle for existence, no elimina- 
tion of the unfit, no selection.” The positive theory which the 
Dutch professor propounds is antithetic to Darwin’s selection 
hypothesis in almost every detail. The central idea in the 
theory of de Vries is that new species arise from existing 
species by sudden and permanent modifications or ‘ muta- 
tions”—hence the name, Mutation Theory. This is opposed 
to Darwin’s concept of gradual modification. Darwin regarded 
fluctuating variations as the first steps in the formation of 
species. De Vries denies that common fluctuating variability 
can ever lead, even by the most persistent selection, to any 
real transgression of the limits of a species. Darwin denied 
the stability of species; de Vries affirms that species are “like 
invariable unities.” It is evident that there is no important 
point upon which the theories are not mutually exclusive. 

The favorable reception which has been accorded this theory 
by naturalists of undisputed eminence, shows clearly that the 
selection hypothesis has not been substantiated by scientific 
observation and experiment. Let us cite a few of the many 
distinguished men of science who have declared for the theory 
of de Vries. 

In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
I90I, there appeared a paper on the “Mutation Theory of 


Professor de Vries,” contributed by the paleontologist, Charles 
VOL. LXXX.—47  “* 
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A. White. Dr. White expresses the opinion that de Vfies’ 
work is destined to modify, in an important manner, the views 
of biologists on the method of evolution—and this, ‘ because 
of its eminently scientific presentation.” In this regard the 
new theory contrasts favorably with natural selection which, 
the writer informs us, “has necessarily always remained purely 
a theory, unsupported by any practical demonstration or ex- 
perimental observations.” After giving an exposition of the 
mutation theory, and of the experimental grounds upon which 
it is based, Dr. White continues (p. 636): ‘‘The author (de 
Vries) supports all his statements with the most minute account 
of his experiments, the results of which he also discusses fully. 
These facts and discussions are of such a character that it 
seems difficult to see how one can avoid accepting his conclu- 
sions without denying his facts. . . . Furthermore, by 
accepting that theory and admitting the facts upon which it is 
based, one must necessarily regard the question of the origin 
of species as thereby removed from the purely theoretical to 
the concrete; that is, from an undemonstrable hypothesis (z. e. 
natural selection) to a series of concrete propositions and 
practical demonstrations. . . . I may add that, for reasons 
I will state further on, I am much inclined to view this theory 
with favor.” 

“TI have,” continues Dr. White, “in my paleontological 
studies, been often confronted with facts with relation to both 
animal and vegetable fossil forms that seem to be quite inccn- 
sistent with the theory of their origin by the slow process of 
natural selection.” The writer concludes by mentioning ‘‘a 
few of the many paleontological facts’”’ which are incompatible 
with the selection theory, but support the mutation theory. 

Our second witness shall be M. A. Dastre, Professor at 
the Sorbonne, in Paris. The citations are from an article con- 
tributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes for July 1, 1903. In 
reference to natural selection, Professor Dastre has this to say: 
“It may be noted that natural selection is not a single hypo- 
thesis; it is a linking together of three hypotheses. If we 
separate the links of this chain, we can show that not one of 
them will stand test. The first hypothesis is that of the advan- 
tage in the struggle for existence which is given to an animal 
by the possession of small adaptive variations; the second is that 
of a preservation, by transmission, of this acquired character; 
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the third is the progress, always in the same direction, of these 
profitable variations, which, accumulating, finally create a 
specific character. None of these hypotheses will support a 
searching examination.” The writer then goes on to show 
wherein each of these hypotheses is opposed to facts. 

Again, after distinguishing between the transformist doctrine 
and Darwinism, Professor Dastre continues: ‘‘ Now it appears 
that while Darwin succeeded in establishing the idea of the 
continuity of living forms by means of generation—that is to say, 
transformism—he was much less successful as regards the 
means which he proposed. To speak plainly, he failed. There 
are but few naturalists at the present time who attribute to 
natural selection any réle whatever in the filiation of species. 
. . . A Dutch naturalist, Hugo de Vries, who has a wide 
reputation among the botanists of our time, has just given the 
finishing stroke to the theory of natural selection, already much 
shaken, and has proposed in place of it another hypothesis, 
which he calls ‘the theory of mutation.’ . . . The doctrine 
is founded on observation and experiments which, by the 
sagacity, long and patient effort, and careful criticism of their 
author, deserve to be ranked with the admirable observations 
of Darwin. Moreover, it has been most favorably received by 
many naturalists.’ Professor Dastre then reviews the evidence 
in favor of the mutation theory, and after recounting the 
experiments of de Vries, concludes: ‘‘ The care devoted to these 
experiments gives them a value which must attract the attention 
of naturalists. Their result furnishes a new and powerful 
argument in favor of the theory of mutation.” 

It would be easy to multiply testimonies to the same effect, 
for the general current of scientific opinion is flowing in the 
direction indicated by the remark of Professor Loeb: ‘‘It seems 
to me that the work of Mendel and de Vries, and their suc- 
cessors, marks the beginning of a real theory of heredity and 
evolution.” It would seem, therefore, that as far as natural 
science is concerned, we are not obliged to accept the selection 
hypothesis. In fact, eminent naturalists deny to it every 
essential character of a scientific theory. Dr. White character- 
izes it as “‘undemonstrable”; Professor Hertwig says that its 
ablest advocate was forced to admit the impossibility of prov- 
ing that the theory applied in any given case; if we may 
believe Professors Koken and Dastre, the paleontologists point 


‘ 
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out facts which are “incompatible” with the selection hypothe- 
sis; the theory has no basis in direct observation or experi- 
ment, is the complaint of Professors Loeb and Fleischmann; 
Lord Kelvin refuses to allow such high antiquity to the organic 
world as is postulated by the selection theory; finally, Pro- 
fessor de Vries claims to give a better explanation of the facts 
—an explanation based on experiment and careful observation, 
and his claim is countenanced by a large and rapidly increas- 
ing body of naturalists. 

It should be very clear then that natural selection, being 
itself a speculative hypothesis and of very limited application, 
is unable to provide a scientific basis for the mechanical world- 
view which dispossesses God of his universe and makes man a 
marionette of the cosmic process. Further than this the question 
concerns the religious apologist* not at all. If it be shown 
that environment, acting on individual variability, is ‘one 
element” in the process of evolution, he will yield assent with- 
out reserve; if the “mutation theory” renders this auxiliary 
hypothesis superfluous, he will feel no inclination to dispute 
the verdict of science. 

* The attempt to interpret Bishop Hedley’s article (Dudlin Review, October 1898), in 
harmony with the mechanical view of natural selection, is singularly infelicitous, as the follow- 
ing citations sufficiently indicate. The venerable Bishop of Newport writes: ‘‘As regards the 
human soul, there is no liberty for a Christian. We must hold that each human soul is 
immediately and individually created by God”’ (p. 250). Again (p. 253): ‘‘It is quite certain 
that the Darwinian idea, that development depends chiefly on mechanical adjustment and 
accidental environment, has ceased to be the prevalent and dominating idea that it once was.”’ 
Finally (p. 257): ‘‘ Natural ‘ species’ refuse to be proved freely mutable, or to remain per- 
manently changed. Changes seem to occur with much greater rapidity than can be accounted 
for by mechanical adaptation. . . . These and other obstacles have checked Darwinism as 


a theory, and they sufficiently indicate that a wider and deeper philosophy is required before we 
can have anything like a true conception of the history of this universe or of its progress."’ 
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OF ONE LATELY DEAD. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


SE was the incarnate spirit of youth and adventure 
and laughter and life. He was darkly handsome, 
with the eye of a gypsy, an eye that roamed 
from dull company to look upon free fields of 

2 adventure. He had the heart of a gypsy, and 
that he ever bent his shoulders to take on the yoke of duty 
must be counted to him as a pathetic heroism. By nature he 
was wild and free, not afraid of the night or the elements, 
Houses had no appeal for him. Broken boots or ragged cloth- 
ing did not daunt him. His brothers and sisters, the wind and 
the rain, were free to work their will on him, and he trusted 
to their kindness of kinship. 

Fate gave him duties and made him a member of one of 
the learned professions. He said to me once that the duties 
made him a solid spot of anchorage on this earth; and it was 
his fortune to have married a woman as sweet and dignified 
of nature as God ever made, else he had never had that anchor- 
age. He would have been out with the gypsies on the hillside. 
He would have been blown about over the world by the will 
of the wind that was his own will. 

He was friends with the whole world. In Ireland he knew 
almost every one from sea to sea. In that country, where 
laughter counts for more than the solid qualities, every one 
wanted him and held him as long as they might. It was a 
light-hearted world indeed in which he moved; but I think in 
his heart he had a great tenderness for the gypsies and roving 
spirits of the world. I remember that once he and I walked 
a few miles of a mountain road with a stalwart gypsy man. 
He was of a towering stature, with a shock of black hair sur- 
mounting a big, roguish, cunning, innocent face—the face of a 
nature’s man who had never slept in houses. The gypsy talked 
and we listened. He was of a famous Irish tribe, famous espe- 
cially as pipers. His father had carried off the first prize at 
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the Feis. He talked of music and religion and patriotism. 
These gypsies “go to their duty,” and have Christian burial 
when they die. He talked of the Rebellion of ’98 in whispers, 
glancing from side to side of the shadowy hedgerows where 
the autumn twilight was falling. The gypsies had fought from 
Vinegar Hill to Ross—on the right side, be sure. An old 
mongrel trotted at the gypsy’s big heels. He had offered him 
to us for half a crown as a pedigree dog, knowing well that 
the dog would no more take to the life of houses than he 
himself would, and would follow and come up with him as soon 
as might be. 

When we parted with him he carried off the last half crown 
of the gypsy in professional broadcloth. We watched him up 
the hill-road till the shadows gathered him. My poor fellow 
looked after him with eyes of sore longing. ‘‘ Did you see the 
big boots of him,” he said to me, ‘‘ how they were cut down 
to give him ease in walking?” He looked at his own decent 
boots and sighed. ‘And the dog,” he went on, “sure, an 
ancestor of that dog might have been nosing about among the 
dead at Oulart Hollow. They’ll sleep out to-night in a cave 
of the hills among the dead leaves and bracken. The dead 
leaves Il be smelling sweetly.” 

Another time I saw the strange look of longing in his eyes. 
He was leaning over a little roadside bridge, watching a 
mountain stream, brown as amber, singing over pebbles of 
gold and silver. Over there in the city, where the exquisite 
stream should presently slip into a polluted drain of a river, 
his professional duties awaited him. He looked at the stream 
and then back at the mountains whence it came. He had the 
furtive eye of one who meditates sudden flight and escape. 

“‘I wish I had time,” he said, “to follow it back to its 
source. I never saw a little stream yet that I didn’t want to 
track it. Can’t you fancy it just bubbling up in a little cup 
through the wet grass, and the lark singing above it? And 
further down in the glens it’ll be stealing in and out round 
little green and brown boulders, and in the deepest pools under 
the boulders you'll see a little trout swimming on his side.” 

Yet for all his wild heart he had a great capacity for indus- 
try, so long as the work interested him, so long, one might 
almost say, as the work was done for love. In his young col- 
lege days he edited the journal of an archzological society, 
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contributing to it largely himself, and giving it his time and 
his work unstintingly. Anything connected with the history 
and antiquities of his own country interested him passionately, 
as did its folk-lore. While he walked with you he would tell 
you legends by the score. I remember well those walks in the 
golden autumn days when he told me why the peasants hate 
the dara-dioul, the devil’s beetle, and will always kill one when 
they see it; and of what Hugh O'Neill said to Hugh O’Don- 
nell at the Battle of the Yellow Ford; and how a famous 
warrior of the North of Ireland came to be present at the 
Crucifixion; and many another story. His was a golden 
memory, stocked full of poetry and traditions, and ready to 
unpack itself for the one who really cared to hear. 

“Why don’t you write it down?” I used to say. But he 
was not much good at writing down. He wanted the stimulus 
of the faces and the eyes. Two or three of his folk-legends 
did indeed appear in the Speaker. But at this time all his 
energy was required by his profession, and he wrote no more. 

That profession brought him face to face with his audience, 
and for the few short years it was his he made a meteoric 
success of it. A rising junior indeed. There was no question 
of his rising; he rose. There had not been a success so bril- 
liant and immediate within men’s memories. To be sure he 
loved his profession, and his love for it brought him to the 
quiet study and mastery of it. He was not only a brilliant 
advocate, but a fine lawyer as well. There he could not help 
himself that the money came to him, but he divested himself 
of it as rapidly and completely as he could. Never was any 
one so generous. He gave with both hands, his benefits fall- 
ing on the just and the unjust. The study he would have 
thought least worth while would have been the study of 
finance. He was a child in everything concerning money. The 
only time he ever troubled himself about the thing was when 
money was to be collected for widows and orphans or friends 
in trouble. The charity of Ireland towards those whose bread- 
winner has gone is wonderful. The charity of the poor to the 
poor; it is, indeed, rather a guardianship than a charity. He 
was always ready to push his own pressing work aside so that 
he migh help in such causes. Never was such a one for gifts; 
he rained them upon his friends. One knew in what part of 
the country he was by the milestones of his gifts. Beautiful 


‘ 
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genetosity that irradiated the paths of others as well as his 
own. 

One thinks of him with his giving hands and his laughter; 
now one feels that there is no such laughter left on earth. 
Everywhere he went he spread mirth, young, light-hearted, 
humane mirth. ‘‘ Wherever he goes,’’ said one who has pre- 
ceded him into the shadows, “something is certain to hap- 
pen.” Gay and mirthful adventures did, indeed, crop up 
about his path. Everywhere he went he made friends and 
drew out the humor in others. You could not be with him in 
a public conveyance, but he was talking to the man at his side 
Or opposite to him, discovering odd characters, having the 
quaintest encounters which should afterwards provoke one to 
aching sides. Who cared though he was late for dinner, or 
arrived towards midnight when he was expected to dinner, see- 
ing that he came in and button-holed you to such stories that 
the house roared with them? He had an affinity for simple, 
roguish folk. The old beggarman of the country roads de- 
lighted him; and he would extract fun even from a tramp 
plainly marked ‘‘ dangerous.” One never knew what whimsical 
thing he would do next. Once in the old war-days he stopped 
a scarlet and gold regiment manceuvring about the green coun- 
try roads: “If you please, sir,” he said, with a winning in- 
nocence, to the amazed officer in command; ‘do you happen 
to be looking for De Wet?” It passed for a countryman’s 
simplicity too. 

One feels to-night as though laughter was dead with him. 
What a good laughter it was! In the thousands of merry 
jests I cannot remember one that one would wish away. 
There was nothing cruel, nothing to hurt the most sensitive 
in that exquisitive laughter. 

He always came home singing. When one listened for him 
to come in the quiet country one heard him far off trolling a 
country ballad, one of the “come-all-ye’s” of the fairs and 
market-places, with which his mind was well stocked. He 
lived to suffer much. Although he was young he had lived 
more than a hundred dullards, and to be sure he had used 
up his life before its prime. And still one thinks of him, sing- 
ing and laughing. And all singing and laughter seems gone 
with him. One never knew how good it was while it lasted. 
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SOME CAUSES AND LESSONS OF THE FRENCH CRISIS. * 


BY Ww. 1-8, 


psweeevarUR fellow-Catholics in France are at this mo- 
NY, ‘3 ment prostrate before a storm of persecution as 


), 
Ny) 


Wa. Hi relentless and vindictive—save that, out of 
EN LD, deference to modern feelings, it is free from 
AS Oe bloodshed—as any that has ever before devas- 
tated the Christian Church. M. Combest professes to be work- 
ing merely for a “‘laicized state.’’ But that euphemism dis- 
guises from nobody his real purpose of destroying religion and 
of creating a nation of infidels. There can be no other ex- 
planation of the elaborate devices of hatred and sacrilege which 
he is employing against the Catholicity of France. From the 
brutal driving out of helpless nuns into the streets, to the 
shameful spying upon public servants to see that none of them 
shall say their prayers, Combes has not only drawn upon the 
arsenal bequeathed him by his predecessors in the office of 
Grand Persecutor, but he has contrived new measures of his 
own for the ruin of faith, which for cruelty entitle him to a 
place not far from Nero, and for ingenuity raise him to a 
position by the side of Voltaire. History will present him to 
posterity as the man under whom ancient and Catholic France 
decreed that no virginal life, consecrated to the orphaned and 
the sick, was permitted to exercise mercy and display self- 
sacrifice on her soil, and that no man who knelt to his Crea- 
tor should draw a salary from the state. 

The causes which have fallen together to produce in our 
time such a man as Combes, and such a situation as the pres- 
ent crisis, are many and complicated, and take their rise not 
in to-day or yesterday, but far back in French history, and 
deep down in the character of Frenchmen. To unravel all 
these causes and trace them to their origin would be a long 
task, and perhaps for our generation an impossible one. But, 

*Les Catholiques Républicains. Histoire et Souvenirs 1890-1903. Par l’'Abbé P. Dabry. 


Paris: Chevalier et Riviére. 1904. 
+ This article was written before the resignation of M. Combes. [ED.] 


x 
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whatever be the other elements behind the disaster, of one ele- 
ment we may be certain; and that is, that Catholics have 
exposed themselves to this attack by some deadly blunder, 
some fatal fault. On the face of available statistics the Catho- 
lics of France number 37,000,000. The professed infidels, who 
hate religion for religion’s sake, are an insignificant minority 
of some few thousands. Yet to-day the believing multitude are 
lying prostrate before the unbelieving handful, crushed, humili- 
ated, helpless, and hopeless. Something must have gone terri- 
bly wrong. Some deplorable futility must have been not only 
committed but persisted in. What is it? How has it been 
allowed to go so far? In no spirit of unsympathizing criticism, 
but with a sincere desire to direct the attention of American 
Catholics to a lesson from which they may have something 
themselves to learn, we shall endeavor to answer these ques- 
tions in a frank manner and in plain speech. M. Dabry’s 
newly published book, mentioned at the head of this article, 
will serve us as a guide. 

When France closed her ruinous struggle with Germany in 
1870, and set up her third republic, she was weary unto death 
of war and monarchy, and intensely desirous of democracy 
and peace. Peace from without she had just purchased at a 
crushing price; but peace within her own borders she could 
not, from the nature of the case, perfectly enjoy. For the 
old, noble, and wealthy families were monarchists, and, with a 
thousand years of kingly tradition behind them, they could not 
be expected to strike hands in fellowship with a government 
of the canaille. We, of course, cannot sympathize with the 
principles of these men, but we should show a measure of 
respect to their prejudices. They thought France in full career 
to destruction as a Republic. They looked back at her superb 
line of kings, and felt justified in disdaining a rule of the 
bourgeoisie, and in maintaining that their country’s glory in the 
future could exist only where it had existed in the past—beneath 
the shadow of the sceptre. And so they held aloof from pub- 
lic life; they became voluntarily of no influence in the state; 
they looked upon the Republic as only an hour’s fancy of a 
distracted people; they prayed and plotted for the re-estab- 
lishment of the crown. Now on the side of these roy- 
alists were unfortunately arrayed practically all the ecclesias- 
tics of the country; and there the great majority of them 
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stand to-day. Not that a French Republic is in itself a thing 
repugnant to religion. The churchmen had blessed the Repub- 
lic of 1848, and had enjoyed its favor. But in 1870 the times 
were bad for converting conservatives to democracy. Demo- 
cracy seemed to them then, far more than it does now, the 
spirit of an evil age; it meant revolution, violence, the de- 
struction of venerable order, the rule of brazen mob-leaders 
and of unwashed communards. They laid at its door the fall 
of the Temporal Power; they regarded Pius IX. as its victim; 
and they were certain that it had been irrevocably banned by 
the Syllabus of 1864. Thus it came to pass that multitudes 
of French Catholics looked upon the Republic as an immoral 
usurpation, and ranged themselves in their traditional position 
around a broken and discredited throne. Yet every election, 
from 1871 until to-day, has been overwhelmingly republican. 
In every year of those three decades, the people have taken a 
new step toward definite and permanent democracy. Church- 
men meanwhile have stood stock still looking toward the past. 
It need not astonish us that if they open their eyes on the 
situation to-day, they find themselves alone in a waste region 
that is depopulated forever. 

In the elections of 1873 and 1877 the royalists made pro- 
digious efforts to elect anti-republicans to the Chamber. In 
the former year the association of Notre Dame du Salut, pre- 
sided over by a priest, flooded the country with monarchist 
leaflets. In the latter, triduums and public prayers without 
number were offered up in churches in the same cause. Marshal 
MacMahon himself had to rebuke the intemperateness of this 
dangerous campaign, and publicly freed himself from all sus- 
picion of sympathizing with it. 

Reprisal was sure tocome. It began with the Ferry min- 
istry of 1879, which suppressed military chaplaincies, laicized 
hospitals, and reduced the church appropriations. In 1880 the 
religious orders were attacked. It must be understood that up 
to this time, and indeed for a long time after, the greatest 
political power in the country was in the party of moderate 
republicans, who, while openly avowing their intention to 
restrict clerical influence, had little or no desire to persecute. 
The radicals, who did wish to persecute, and hated religion 
because it was religion, were too few to gain control of the 
state by themselves, but were constantly endeavoring to push 
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the moderates into adopting the radical programme. The obvious 
duty of Catholics was to prevent this coalition. And it was 
not in itself a hard task. All that was needed was that Cath- 
olics, on the one hand, should so conduct themselves in public 
affairs as to belie the radical charges against them; and should, 
on the other, conciliate the well-disposed moderates. If they 
had so acted, they would not have been long in gaining a 
commanding influence in the government of the country. But 
they followed darker counsels and perished. 

A proof of the existence of a moderate spirit in France, 
ready to make favorable terms with religion if it had been 
encouraged, may be seen in the interchange of letters between 
Leo XIII. and President Grévy in 1888. The Pope complained 
to M. Grévy of the recent anti-Catholic legislation. The presi- 
dent answered that he deplored the extreme measures adopted 
by the Chamber; but pleaded that the anti-republican spirit 
of the Catholics was the cause of it. He besought the Pope 
to bring them to a more safe and tractable mind, and added: 
“I can do very little against the enemies of the church; but 
you can do a great deal against the enemies of the Republic.” 

Similar sentiments began to be expressed by Catholics 
themselves, many of whom saw the futility of the royalist pro- 
gramme, and declared themselves openly for the existing 
régime. In 1886 Raoul Duval, a loyal Catholic deputy, rose in 
the Chamber and warned Catholics that they were following a 
politique du fétichisme, which would lead them to ruin. In 
1888 the Marquis de Castellane, a man who had every reason 
for cherishing his inherited love of monarchy, spoke in vigor- 
ous language to the same purpose. Still weightier voices were 
to follow, uttering the same message in words of more solemn 
warning. In 1890 one of the most venerated men of the nine- 
teenth century, Cardinal Lavigerie, the apostle of Africa, said, 
in the course of a memorable speech in Algiers: ‘‘When the 
will of a people has been decisively expressed; when a gov- 
ernment contains nothing which is in itself opposed to those 
principles by which Christian and civilized nations ought to live; 
when our country needs the uncompromising loyalty of her 
sons in order to be preserved from the disasters which threaten 
her ; then the time has come to declare openly that our gov- 
ernment is on trial no longer, that we must end our dissen- 
‘sions, and make every sacrifice which conscience and honor 
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command us to make for the welfare of France. Some among 
us are still outside the temple of fatherland, and refuse to enter. 
Such men are manifesting to the foes who are watching us, a 
spectacle of ambition and hatred, and are striking into the heart 
of France that despair which is the precursor of final ruin.” 

This address of the great cardinal created a sensation in 
France. As soon as the royalists recovered from the first 
shock of it, they began a bitter attack upon its venerable author. 
He was held up to ridicule and insult. Paul de Cassagnac, in 
his caustic style, decried him; Monsignor Freppel, a name hon- 
orable in scholarship, rejected his plea for the Republic with 
indignation; and in the Chamber of Deputies the Marquis de 
l’Angle-Beaumanoir led a concerted attempt to suppress an 
appropriation which would benefit the cardinal’s evangelization 
of Africa. 

This disastrous disunion, this politique du fétichisme, which 
exhausted in domestic strife the vitality of French Catholicity, 
and left the church defenceless before her foes, had long been 
regarded with anxiety and impatience by Leo XIII. For years 
the great Pope forbore to speak, lest he seem hasty in offend- 
ing partisan feeling, and appear rude in dealing with so tender 
a sore as political prejudice. But with repeated reverses to 
religion because it had been harnessed to abandoned institu- 
tions, and with a new election only a twelvemonth away, Leo 
at last determined, in 1892, to disclose his full mind to the 
Catholics of France, and to read them a sharp lesson. In 
February of that year he published his celebrated encyclical to 
the church in France. It is a powerful plea for the Republic. 
The Pope reminds Catholics that a nation may justly and 
lawfully change its form of government—since only the church 
possesses a necessarily fixed régime—and that when a people 
has set up a new form of civil authority, it is the duty of all 
citizens to acquiesce in it and maintain it. As for the church, 
she is committed neither to monarchism nor to republicanism; but 
leaving to every state a free choice in the matter, she is, under 
whatsoever political form, the custodian of morality and the 
safeguard of civilization. Addressing himself to the very 
objection alleged by the royalists as the chief reason for their 
attitude, namely, that no friend of religion could conscien- 
tiously support a Republic which persecuted religion, the Pope 
solves the difficulty with a distinction. We must distinguish, 
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he says, between the state and the legislation of the state. If 
the lezislation is at times bad, let all men of good will unite, 
and it will be an easy matter to mend it. But because some 
laws are wrong, it by no means follows that the established 
state itself is to be radically opposed or seriously threatened. 
He concludes with the hope that his recommendation will be 
dutifully heeded, and that it may be a ground of union and 
pacification whereon all good men may stand against the com- 
mon enemy. 

This wish of the Pontiff came certainly from his heart. He 
saw then what we see now, that upon the realization of it, 
depended not only the prosperity, but almost the existence of 
Catholicity in France. Probably the result of no other project 
of his entire pontificate was watched by him with so intense 
an anxiety as this appeal to a perishing church and nation. 
He made it in the name of France, glorious in her Catholic 
history ; in the name of himself, whose whole life witnessed to 
his love for the fair land and noble people; and in the name 
of Christ, guz aime les Francs. 

Bitter was his destined disappointment. Within a few 
months he wrote to the Bishop of Orleans and to the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, complaining that the factional spirit among 
Catholics had brought his admonition to nought. He says to 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux: ‘‘ We protest against and censure 
the efforts of some who, while professing to be Catholics and 
devoted to their faith, are so pertinaciously partisan as to 
spread abroad among the people impudent writings in which 
they attack dignitaries of the church, not sparing the Chief 
Pastor himself. These persons must be aware that they cannot 
by this means promote their political views. The sole result 
which they can flatter themselves with obtaining is that they 
are a hindrance and obstruction to our recommendations, and 
a vexation to peaceful men who are sick of discord and sigh 
for union. But rather than that harmony should be brought 
about, and harmony is now necessary for the very salvation of 
France, these disturbers prefer. prolonging internal strife and 
domestic enmity which will work havoc for their country and 
their church.” . 

We must examine how this open disobedience was brought 
about. The anti-republicans could not of course formally defy 
the February encyclical. But while showing edifying deference 
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to it, they managed to deprive it of all force. The papal let- 
ter was like certain brands of high explosive which are set off 
with tremendous shock by concussion, but, if a lighted match 
be applied to them, fizzle away and disappear without a sound. 
There was no concussion against the encyclical, no explosion, 
no disagreeable remains. But two lighted matches were ap- 
plied to it, and it flared up, burned out, and injured nobody. 
The two matches were the campaign against Christian democ- 
racy and the agitation for a Catholic party. Let us explain. 

Whenever the representatives of any religion oppose the 
legitimate aspirations and the lawful institutions of the people 
among whom it is established, it needs no great sagacity to 
conjecture what will happen. Those aspirations and institu- 
tions are going to stand, and those representatives of religion 
are going to fall. And, so inevitable is the unfortunate popu- 
lar tendency to identify belief with believer, religion itself will 
also fall with its short-sighted spokesmen, if their zz/ran- 
sigeance lasts long enough. It is easy to apply this principle 
to France. The people wanted a Republic. The majority of 
ecclesiastics anathematized the Republic and prayed for the 
restoration of the ancien régime. The result was the deplora- 
ble chasm between priest and people, which is one of the most 
terrifying features of the crisis to-day. There is now neither 
time nor space for the sad proof that such a chasm exists. 
The evidence is overwhelming that it does exist, that it is 
wide and deep, and that radical changes in men and methods 
must take place before a bridge can be thrown across it. The 
priest in France has become a man of the sanctuary and the 
sacristy; he has lost influence in the public and social life of 
the nation; he is accounted a relic of dead ages, a defender 
of abandoned theories; he is reckoned the one element of in- 
ertia and retrogression in an environment of energy, moder- 
nity, and progress. 

To heal this schism is the first and most critical, in fact 
the absolutely indispensable condition to be fulfilled before we 
can even hope for better days in France. This was perceived 
years ago by a noble band of priests, most of them young 
men, though many were gray veterans in the ministry, and 
they gave themselves zealously to the task. ‘‘ Adlons au peu- 
ple!” was their cry. ‘‘We must go to the people. We must 
mingle with them. We must cease to be merely masters of 
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ceremonies and preachers of homilies. We must live the life 
of the common people and of the poor. We must study their 
social conditions; must attend their labor meetings; must sup- 
port their movement for better wages, brighter homes, and 
every other needed and legitimate benefit of civilization. We 
must go forth from the sacristy and fling ourselves into the 
strife and struggle, the hopes and fears of the ordinary lot. 
And above all must we be one with our countrymen in main- 
taining the government which they have established and love.” 
It was an apostolic programme, and venerated be the names 
behind it! Birot, Denis, Lemire, Klein, Dabry, Quiévreux, 
and a hundred others, who shall not be forgotten. 

There was, alas! a formidable number of others who asked 
not “How can we help these men?” but rather, ‘‘ How can 
we discredit and defeat them?” Since Leo’s letter, and be- 
cause of it, the abbés démocrates could not be censured outright, 
as Cardinal Lavigerie was, for republicanism. But there could 
be used against them a deadlier accusation, in the face of 
which many greater men have in the course of history been 
dishonored and laid low. They could be accused of heresy, 
and accused they were. The cry “ Unclean!”’ was everywhere 
spread against them, especially in the columns of La Vérité 
and L’Autorité. We must digress for a moment on the former 
of these journals. It was founded in 1893 by a number of 
men, who withdrew from the Univers because this celebrated 
Vatican organ had decided to give cordial support to Leo 
XIII.’s appeal for the Republic. Auguste Roussel was made 
editor of the sheet so inauspiciously started, and so ludicrously 
misnamed, and the ecclesiastic who said the Mass to invoke 
heaven’s blessing on the new enterprise was a man destined 
for later notoriety, the Abbé Charles Meignen. La Vérité was 
rigidly Catholic and papal whenever it could allege church 
censures against its opponents. But, by a contradiction not 
uncommon in history, it was notably anti-papal in cases where 
the Pope stood in the way of its own ideas. In.1895 Cardinal 
Rampolla wrote a severe letter to Roussel, to inform him that 
his paper was directly at issue with the Pope on the question 
of the Republic, and that it must change its tone and spirit 
if it wished to be considered a sincerely Catholic organ. 

Such was the chief source of the heresy charge against the 
priests who led the movement for ral/iement. They were de- 
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nounced as dangerous to faith because by their new apostolate 
of mingling with the people, studying social problems, and 
busying themselves with matters of the temporal order, they 
implicitly maintained the supremacy of natural advantages over 
the supernatural graces of church and sacraments. Their self- 
initiative was attacked as disobedience to the bishops. Their 
modern progressiveness was censured as stark liberalism. 

Charges like these were whetted to the keenest edge by 
two celebrated events: the movement for priestly congresses 
and the agitation on Americanism. In 1896 a congress of 
priests was held at Rheims, and in 1900 another convened at 
Bourges. Hundreds of priests were present on each occasion ; 
and in the spirit of fraternal union which predominated over 
all other feelings, in the vigorous independence of the discus- 
sions which took place, and in the sturdy plea for modern 
methods which was voiced in nearly every speech, these gather- 
ings form, without doubt, the most hopeful indication of renas- 
cence and vitality that French Catholicity has displayed in 
fifty years. These apostolic men saw the needs of the time, 
and courageously went forth to meet them, caring little that 
they had ‘to defy the traditions of men, and struggle against 
principalities and powers. 

But the omen was evil for the réactionnaires. So, as the 
whole world expected, a furious assault was delivered in the 
name of religion against the participants in the Congresses. 
The bishops were warned of dangerous democracy among their 
priests. The people were implored to watch out for the abdé 
démocrate, as though this phrase had the sinister meaning of 
“fallen priest.” The seminaries were watched with zealous 
vigilance, lest the young clerics of the country should be in- 
fected with the poison of modernity. Then, to make confusion 
worse confounded, came Americanism. 

It was natural for the progressive priests of France to look 
for inspiration to the United States. Here they saw a priest- 
hood that was at the same time strictly Catholic and enthusi- 
astically in accord with our country and our age; that was per- 
fectly. obedient to episcopal authority, and still of sturdy 
independence and self-initiative; that was faithful to every 
sacerdotal duty, and also glad to share in public movements for 
the general good; that finally was held by people outside the 
church in sincere respect, and regarded by the Catholic laity 
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with cordial and sublime affection. And it was furthermore 
not remarkable that these energetic French priests should turn 
with admiration to the life and works of Father Hecker. He 
is a very prophet in the apostolate of this age. His robust 
democracy, his fearless zeal, his total submission to Catholic 
authority, and his profound spirit of interior prayer, make up 
the ideal preacher of the old faith to a modern and free people. 

When this example of the American priesthood was proclaimed, 
the hostile party brought the charge of heresy against Father 
Hecker. In the course of the agitation two books appeared which 
illustrate the hopeless irreconcilableness of the ¢#transigeants, 
show to what a depth of hatred for democracy and modern 
ideas, well-meaning men may sink. One is by the Abbé 
Charles Meignen, who invoked the Most High upon La Vérité. 
This man had long been an opponent of Leo XIII.’s pro-Re- 
public encyclical; and in the columns of Za Vérité and L’Au- 
torité he had used as strong language as he dared against the 
Pope’s directions. In the course of his propaganda he addressed 
to the Comte de Mun, the noble leader of the French Catholic 
laity, a letter so insulting that his bishop removed him from his 
chaplaincy. His book is called: Js Father Hecker a Saint ? 
We have no intention of describing it. Suffice it to say that, 
for its intemperate fury against eminent and holy men, it was 
refused the Jmprimatur of the Archbishop of Paris. One is 
saddened in reading it, not because its charges hurt its victims, 
but because so venemous a spirit could exist beneath the habit 
of a priest. 

The other book is venemous too, but the poisonous in it is 
so counteracted by the ludicrous, that we read it without hurt 
or pain. It is called Americanism and the Anti Christian Con- 
spiracy, and was written by Canon Delassus, of Annecy. This 
marvelous work announces to the world the following burden 
of woe: In 1860 a certain Jew founded a Universal Israelitish 
Alliance for the destruction of Christianity. The chief agent 
in the accomplishment of this fell purpose was the Talmudic 
Messiah, Anti-Christ namely; which, however, was not a Person 
but an Idea; and the Idea is democracy. Now as the Jews 
alone cannot bring about the triumph of this Anti-Christ, they 
must have secret confederates within the church itself. Vozla / 
the conclusion is plain. The Americanists, Hecker, Ireland, 
Paulists, and the French adsés démocrates are all members, yea, 
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and high officers of the Alliance, Freemasons to boot; and, 
before it is too late, we must loosen their fangs from the throat 
of Catholicity, stamp out their lives, and deliver them over to 
the demon their sire. 

The Abbé Dabry remarks drily that this book is the work 
of a malade—a very sick man. We think so too, and will, 
therefore, leave further consideration of it to the pathologists 
of monomania. 

Thus the attack on Christian democracy was kept up, and 
it is clear that it was only a subtly disguised onslaught on the 
pontifical directions of Leo XIII. Those directions became 
every day more openly disregarded, and asa result, at the very 
moment when Catholics ought to have presented a_ united 
strength to their insolent enemy, they marched out upon the 
field of conflict, not only in scandalous disarray, but with bay- 
onets at each other’s breasts. 

And the same story of disastrous folly is to be told of the 
movement for a Catholic party. In the elections of 1898 the 
Méline ministry was before the country for reindorsement. 
M. Méline was a man hated by the radicals for his open hostility 
to religious persecution. He was conservative and strong, and 
as good a premier as Catholics, all things considered, could 
expect. He himself went into the campaign of 1898 confident 
of receiving a large share of the Catholic vote, and feeling 
certain of doubling his former majority of fifty. It was imper- 
atively the duty of Catholics to support him against the 
radicals, who were powerfully organized, and bent upon the 
complete discomfiture of religion if they gained control of the 
Chamber. Yet in the face of this terrible danger, Za Croix 
started a fierce crusade to the end that Catholics should with- 
draw from all existing parties and stand alone—‘ Catholic 
Federation!” was the cry raised. It wasacruel blunder. For, 
of all forlorn hopes ever attempted, the election of a Catholic 
Chamber was the most utterly forlorn. In the first place the 
Federation preached by La Croix, had in its programme nct 
a word on loyalty to the Republic. This alone foredoomed the 
movement to disgrace and death. And in the second place, 
it was an impossible time for a Catholic party in France. France 
as a nation is jealous of clericalism, and determined to keep it 
out of power. In consequence, the attempt at launching a dis- 
tinctively Catholic party, in 1898, could result in nothing else 
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than forfeiting the bright promise of better times with which 
that year began, exasperating anew prejudices which had fairly 
began to subside, and precipitating into final and hopeless rout 
the reverses which men had reason to think were about to end. 

Owing to this new exhibition of the politique du fétichisme, 
M. Méline was returned with a majority of only sixteen. No 
government could stand on so narrow a margin, and he soon 
retired. We need only name his successors to show the extent 
of the disaster: Dupuy, Brisson, Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes. 

As was remarked in the beginning of this article, this 
sketch of the ruinous discord and irreparable folly of French 
Catholics, has no aim to criticize or censure. When a victim 
needs our support and sympathy, true charity does not stop 
to ask if he came to be reduced to helplessness by his own 
fault. It is the time now to give our suffering brethren the 
encouragement of good wishes and kind words at least, and 
to spare them any reminder of their mistakes. But it will not 
be amiss, we trust, to mention some of those mistakes, not to 
inflict pain on others, but to give caution to ourselves. Ac- 
cordingly, in a concluding word, we venture to recall to Ameri- 
can Catholics the lesson which the French crisis contains for 
us. It seems to be this: that we must beware of separating 
ourselves into a class apart; that we must suppress every ten- 
dency which would result in binding us together into a griev- 
ance committee; that we must assimilate the best spirit of 
America and be assimilated by it; and that we retain the 
utmost personal independence which is consistent with our tra- 
ditional and. noble instinct of obedience. French Catholics 
have been brought to their present plight by distrusting 
democracy, and by remaining in their country somewhat as a 
foreign substance remains in the eye. They have been in the 
Republic as foreigners who refuse to become citizens. We 
shall avoid their misfortunes if we love democracy heart and 
soul, cherishing and practising the independence on which it 
rests; and if secondly we defeat any purpose, which has 
already appeared or may appear, which would put us, as a 
body, outside the common interests of our country, and give 
ground for the reproach that we are of an alien spirit, of a 
temper more censorious than conciliating, and of a character 
in which whole-souled helpfulness is less conspicuous than in- 
temperate criticism or unwarranted pugnacity. 
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ON BEING CHEERFUL. 


BY THE REVEREND JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“* Be of Good Heart"' (St. Matthew.) 


WE live in a world of defects and limitations, 

B «where there is no character without a flaw, and 

no life without its tempering of pain. Only on 

the farther side of the river of death can unal- 

loyed bliss be even hoped for; here, all is 

relative and imperfect; thorns hide amid the roses; bitter is 

mixed with sweet; and, sooner or later, the coarse, seamy side 
of men and things chafes every one of us. 

To be cheerful means to make little of the hardships we 
encounter. The good-natured man looks on the brighter, sun- 
nier side of his surroundings; he accentuates the pleasant and 
beautiful features of life; he smoothes over the rough places in the 
road; and, in a general way, the smiling aspect of things attracts 
him more strongly than their frown.  Incorrigible optimist 
that he is, he fixes attention on the circumstances which give 
most joy and hope tothe heart. In memory, as in speech, he 
keeps dwelling on the inspiring, encouraging elements of every 
situation, and on the amiable characteristics of every acquintance. 
In a life, his presence is a ray of sunshine; as a friend, he is 
a man of men. 

Few people need to be told that’ cheeriness is a precious 
treasure; that the power to overlook or to smile away some 
of the distressing details of existence is a necessary condition 
of happiness; that in each life much must be ignored, and in each 
personality much forgiven and forgotten. There are attendant 
circumstances sure to impair the harmony of every situation, if 
dwelt upon. Unless a mind is able to disengage itself from the 
consideration of these, it rapidly becomes morbid and unhealthy 
—like the mind of Swift, who is said to have developed so 
aggravated a cynicism that he could see nothing fair without at 
once adverting to its hidden elements of ugliness, and could 
look on no beautiful face without imagining the loathsome 
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appearance it would present under the microscope. The man 
who is thus hypercritical and fault-finding soon becomes an 
object of dread to his acquintances. No matter how witty his 
mind and interesting his conversation, we quickly learn to fear 
him; we run away from the sound of his approaching footstep. 
We prefer the less sparkling, but more comfortable speech of 
the simple good—the people from whom we part with a renewed 
sense of trust in the innate worthiness and kindliness of human 
nature, the people who inspire conversation that leaves a good 
taste in the mouth. One type of this sort is described in the 
following quotation: 


‘*T allus did say,’’ remarked Aunt Mary, ‘‘ that Henrietta 
Wood had a real royal memory.’’ 

Aunt Mary’s niece looked up curiously. ‘‘ A royal mem- 
ory?’’ she repeated. ‘‘I don’t believe I understand. Doesn’t 
she ever forget anything ? ’’ 

‘* That’s jest the point,’’ Aunt Mary responded promptly. 
‘*T should say she forgets full as much as she remembers— 
mebbe more. ‘That’s part of what I call a royal memory. 
There’s folks that don’t forget anything; the way you acted 
the day everything went wrong, hasty judgments that you 
repented as soon as they was made, words that popped out 
before you knew your mouth was open—there’s folks that 
don’t ever forget one of them, nor let you, either. I have one 
of those memories in mind this minute; I allus feel like flyin’ 
out the back door when I see it comin’ in the gate. 

‘But they ain’t the only folks in the world; there’s 
others that never seem to remember anything except the good 
in people. I’ll warrant there isn’t a man or a woman in 
Lockport so shiftless or good-for-nothing that Henrietta 
wouldn’t remember some good about them. People allus 
freshen up when she comes round. I ain’t ever heard it 
explained, but I have my theory. I believe it’s because she 
allus thinks folks up instead of down, an’ they know it an’ 
sort of straighten up inside to meet it—that’s my theory.”’ 

The girl did not answer, but in her heart echoed those 
wonderful words, ‘‘ Their sins and iniquities will I remember 
no more.’’ 


What fitter name for such a gift than “a royal memory’’! 
They who possess this characteristic are the best loved people 
in the world. And they are the most loving people in the 
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world, too; for as we cannot attract, neither can we be attracted 
to, those whose faults and weaknesses are set down by us with 
all precision. Only when we see through rose-colored glass 
can we truly be said to love; and, if we never view a soul 
through this medium of fond illusion, the chances are that we 
do not belong to the class of those who are privileged to love. 
Vain is the intention to be fond and sympathetic, unless we can 
allow for frailties in a friend; and hopeless the attempt to 
develop perfection, if we faithfully record each fault of a pupil; 
and futile the effort to revive a waning affection, except we 
find it in our power to forego our fancied right to reproach. 
No human heart can be won by harshness or scolded into 
tenderness. As in the old fabled contest between the wind and 
the sun, the buffeted traveler wraps himself tighter in his cloak 
as the blast grows stronger. The genial warmth of fault-for- 
getting love will always triumph over the drastic criticism of the 
fastidiousness hard to please; only in the presence of the 
loving look and the excusing word, do we consent to stand 
revealed in all our weakness, to humble ourselves, and to enter 
upon the way of amendment. No; he who desires to teach, 
or who hopes to be loved, must indeed have something of ‘‘a 
royal memory.” Thus equipped, we shall find that people 
will gladly pardon us the oversights we are guilty of, when 
there is question of our neighbor’s faults; and that our success 
will in the long run be none the less for our having forgotten 
many of the weaknesses of men. 

The foregoing implies that the difference between the cynic 
and the optimist is in the main a difference of mental dispo- 
sitions. And so, of course, it is. A man’s sourness is to be 
traced less often to his actual experiences than to the view he 
takes of life. Other women, in the position of ‘ Mrs. Wiggs,” 
would have been incorrigible grumblers, and their lives im- 
measurably less happy than hers. Our general view of the 
world and its worth, our estimate of the relative proportion of 
good and bad in men, our final sense of content or dissatisfac- 
tion with life, depends chiefly on our temperament, and on the 
habitual policy we voluntarily adopt. It is well for us to under- 
stand this, and to appreciate the large measure of subjectivity 
in our happiness and unhappiness. After all, pleasure and 
pain are necessarily relative and personal; in great measure, 
a thing is distressing or not, accordingly as we do or do not 


. 
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give in to the inclination so to regard it. What hurts the civi- 
lized man is smiled at by the savage; what depresses the child 
of fortune, raised in the lap of luxury, has little influence on 
the self-made toiler, for whom the air has never been tempered, 
from whom no protecting shield has warded off rude criticism, 
and to whom, therefore, there has come a certain degree of 
indifference to ordinary blows of adversity. Again, a man’s 
impressions depend much on the state in which he finds him- 
-self at the moment of a given experience—on whether he is at 
ease, or in a condition of excitement and nervous tension. 
These elements all contribute to the forming of his judgment 
about the general pleasantness or unpleasantness of a situ- 
ation or a life; and beside all these, each one has still his 
purely personal fund of underlying emotional consciousness 
tending to flow over to this side or that, at the first impulse, 
and to intensify his sense of content or dissatisfaction. The 
temperament extends a sort of standing invitation to moods of 
a certain type; and once the mood has come, it tends to diffuse 
itself, and to re-enforce the strength of the sentiment which 
invited it. Thus we see how at bottom much of our misery 
may be, or rather actually is, an effect of organic sensitiveness, 
a matter of nervous and muscular tissue. Hypersensitiveness - 
to pain is thus the source first of the disproportionate attention, 
then of the unduly strong impression, then of the tenacious 
imagination, and finally of the abiding general sense of misery 
and unhappiness, together with the accompanying amazement 
that our neighbor, who has been through similar experiences, 
is not as wretched as ourselves. 

Unless we exert ourselves to stem the tide, and drive our 
wills strongly in the direction opposite to our natural bent, 
most of us will find that we are living at the mercy of a set 
of tendencies which drift us down toward an unhappy and 
sour view of life; usually, we incline to lay overdue stress 
on unpleasant events, to paint in heavily the details which tell 
against a bright and cheerful general effect. 

First of all, it seems plain that what is evil and threatening 
attracts attention more imperatively and irresistibly than what 
is good. Possibly this is a wise provision of nature to secure 
the preservation of man in the lower stages of existence, where 
it is more important for him to overlook nothing harmful than 
to perceive all the good; since in the one case a single instance 
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of insensitiveness would spell destruction, whereas in the other 
there might remain many opportunities of retrieving the error. 
Whether or not we thus class the tendency among nature’s 
protective illusions, certain it is that men’s thoughts swing more 
readily toward the present evil than toward the present good. 
The breaking down of a single preacher is likely to impinge 
more sharply on the mind than many successful sermons; the 
one hearer who makes his exit draws more attention than the 
contented thousand who remain; the long series of correct con- 
structions attracts less notice than the first grammatical slip. 
This is the lesson we learn by observing others. When we 
introspect, the story is no different. Our own hurts and dan- 
gers, the affronts and the disappointments we experience, pene- 
trate deeper into our consciousness, and dwell more indelibly 
in our memories than the strokes of good fortune and the little 
courtesies which, in point of fact, are neither less frequent nor 
less significant. It is the old tale told again—evil springs from 
any defect whatsoever, malum ex quocumque defectu,; but good 
demands a situation without even a single flaw, ixtegra causa. 

Now the same things which bespeak our attention thus suc- 
cessfully, also loom largest in consciousness, once that they 
have succeeded in entering in. On this account, they get a 
disproportionate value; they keep cropping out in conversation ; 
and so they repeat and intensify the original impression. It 
is hard for us to rid our minds of them; meanwhile, the 
obscure little good is hiding away out of sight and out of mind 
as well. 

Take for instance, the impulse to turn thoughts and con- 
versation into the channels of criticism and fault-finding; is 
that not much more dominant in the average man than the 
interests of accuracy would dictate? Look around and observe 
how what is noticed first, what is talked about most, what 
sticks fastest in the mind, is ordinarily something in the nature 
of an evil, a blunder, or a fault. Note the newspapers, which 
are at once the stimuli and the reflectors of the public mind. 
Does not a casual glance at the headlines of the least sensational 
of them at once flash a vision of crimes and disasters before 
the imagination? Here and there we may, indeed, discover 
the record of an act of heroism, or the account of a life 


“‘Serene, and resolute, and still; and calm, and self- possessed.” 


. 
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But who will pretend that, on the whole, the two elements— 
the good and the bad—are presented in anything like a fair 
proportion? How many a hitherto happy family is unheard- 
of until the “ interesting’? moment when it ceases to be so, 
because one of its members has gone astray! To devote equal 
attention to the good and the bad would, of course, not be 
journalism; it would not be giving men the news they want. 
So the press must serve up for our daily contemplation all the 
startling and ugly details of current history which it can ferret 
out; and, for the most part, happy people may be let alone. 
The very fact that the public appetite demands pabulum of 
this sort proves that, antecedently, men’s minds have a pre- 
dominant set toward the less cheerful aspect of things; and, 
undoubtedly, the nourishment they daily absorb helps along 
the prevalence of an untrue, because ill proportioned, view of 
life. 

Note again, how our ordinary daily behavior confirms the 
judgment given above. The absence of some trifling comfort 
to which a man has been accustomed, excites more distress 
than his luxuries cause joy; his ills and aches always speak 
louder to him than his escapes and his lucky windfalls. And 
as the evils impress him more forcibly, so too, they dwell 
longest in his memory, and echo strongest in his speech. All 
in all, then, it seems fair enough to say that the average man 
is accustomed to lay far less emphasis on his pleasant than on 
his unpleasant experiences. 

Thus far we have been concerned mainly with recalling 
that truer valuations would result from an effort to control, 
and in some measure to repress, the prevalence of impressions 
which naturally swarm into consciousness. There is this further 
consideration to be made, that the interests of action still more 
imperatively demand some such interference with the spontane- 
ous drift of things. And—to waive for the moment the issue 
whether or not such interference brings us nearer the truth— 
this much is undeniably certain, that if we allow our minds to 
be a free pasture for ill omens and for depressing thoughts, we 
shall be comparatively inactive and lifeless; the edge will be 
taken off our interest in life; pessimism will wax strong 
in us. Darwin is a keen enough observer to be trusted, and a 
good enough authority to be quoted, when he points out that 
of all the emotions fear is notoriously the most apt to induce 
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trembling and helplessness, to numb activity, and to block the 
exercise of reason. The usual and obvious signs of fear imply 
organic derangement; and disturbing thoughts are the begin- 
ning of these signs. The amount of pleasure nullified by a 
sudden fright, or the great cost of restoring the system after- 
wards to a condition of equanimity, might be used as a 
standard for measuring these deleterious influences. In every- 
day affairs people practically recognize this deadening influence 
of cheerlessness; and in consequence they carefully endeavor to 
ward off ideas which suggest the possibility of failure. They 
assume as a matter of course that discouragement implies de- 
pression, and that depression involves a diminution of power 
and a lessening of the chances of success. Conversely, they 
take it for granted that confidence is an element of victory. 
The athlete leads up gradually to his supreme test of strength 
by first undertaking the lesser tests where success is certain. 
Not only the physiological, but also the psychological predis- 
positions for a record-breaking feat are secured in this way; 
and if a candidate fails in his preparatory trial, the ‘‘coach” 
takes care that the real test is not attempted until confidence 
has been restored by a victory of some sort or other. As for 
public speakers and singers, it is proverbial how carefully their 
attention must be diverted from every depressing or ominous 
incident, when they are called upon for their best work. 

The reason for all this is obvious enough. Following the 
general law of mental representations, unpleasant images awaken 
corresponding emotional disturbances of a devitalizing kind ; 
the painful idea suggests and induces depression. Like every 
emotion, this depression in turn reacts upon and re-enforces 
the kindred mental images; it attracts into the field of con- 
sciousness the unpleasant thoughts which harmonize with 
gloomy moods; it repels whatever is hopeful or bright. Thus 
the general set of the mind is toward the prospect of failure, 
and disaster becomes a foregone conclusion. Once the mind 
has been thus depressed—and especially if in the first instance 
failure or misfortune has actually followed—the mind hence- 
forth finds it harder, or perhaps actually impossible, to expel 
gloomy ideas and to calm disturbance. There ensues an almost 
superstitious subjection to the sovereignty of the evil and hate- 
ful elements of life. It seems useless to strive; and so one 
yields to the stress of circumstances, and becomes their verita- 
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ble slave. Perhaps the invalid who is thus progressively los- 
ing strength may never attempt to walk again, unless there 
happens along a physician who will actually drive and bully 
him into making an effort to exercise muscles so atrophied 
from disuse that groans accompany their every movement. 

St. Paul tells us that “‘We are saved by hope”’; and the 
spiritual teachers of the Catholic Church have always laid the 
strongest emphasis on the fact that cheerfulness makes for god- 
liness. St. Philip Neri and St. Francis de Sales, for instance, 
talk of the need of being merry and glad and cheerful, as if it 
were an undeniable and indispensable requisite of true Chris- 
tian perfection that a man should struggle against thoughts 
which tend to make him fearful and depressed. The church, 
it is true, preaches the virtue of fear, too; but every one 
acquainted with the type of sanctity she holds up for the 
imitation of her children, and with the standards by which her 
religious orders determine vocations, and with the principles 
her ministers make use of in the guidance of souls, and with 
St. Ignatius’ famous rules for the discernment of spirits, will 
be ready to affirm that Catholicism is as far away from the 
gloomy ideals of Calvinism as it is possible to be without fall- 
ing into exaggeration at the other extreme. The highest 
motive of all therefore, the pursuit of the supreme ideal of 
spiritual perfection, impels us to the cultivation of a cheerful 
temper. 

The common tendency to dwell upon depressing things is 
fortunately not dominant in every soul. We can find models 
for our imitation in the persons of those who rise above the 
reach of life’s ills, little and great, and are always either ab- 
sorbing or giving out fragrance and music and sunshine. They 
know the secret which transforms evil into good, and pain into 
joy; and on the great mass of their experiences they exercise 
an influence which makes discomforting things amusing and 
commonplaces delightful. Possessing as it were a great surplus 
store of cheerfulness, they can, by a sort of divine alchemy, 
plate dross with gold, and transform into a pleasure what to 
another would have been a matter of indifference, if not of 
suffering. To bear thankless burdens and undertake odious 
responsibilities, and suffer unjust reproaches, to serve the neg- 
lected and the impatient, to act as oil on the troubled waters, 
to be as a buffer when collisions are impending, and a break- 
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water when the waves run high—these are not trials, but 
privileges to some people; or, at least, they are duties easily 
and gladly performed. An inconvenience or a slight is, for 
the most part, but an occasion for the exercise of ingenuity 
in discovering excuses and explanations. Apart from the new 
opportunities of spiritual growth and happiness which they 
enjoy, they have this other advantage, that their reaction 
against the common inclination to emphasize the ills of exist- 
ence, helps them to a more objective view than the average 
man ever attains. 

It is idle, of course, to spend time or energy in wishing 
that we had been gifted as these souls have been, but we may 
hope to profit somewhat by the consideration of their example. 
They show what a determined will can do toward securing a 
happy disposition and perennial peace of mind. It is true that 
most cheerful men have been born so; but equally true is it 
that many have achieved cheerfulness. Not until a man real- 
izes this, does he possess a proper sense of the opportunities 
which are constantly gliding by. But when the awakening 
comes, then, at least, it is to be hoped, he will be inspired 
with the firm determination to be more cheerful, more lova- 
ble, and more happy in the future than in the past; for surely 
no one should permit his cheerfulness to be cut down without 
making a determined resistance. 

_ There is one point, more than all others, which needs to 
be impressed on those who, as yet, possess no power to smile 
away misfortune; namely, their own ability to acquire this 
power and, by its exercise, to brighten very considerably their 
own and their neighbors’ lives. It is not possible, at the 
present moment, to go into the whole question of the voli- 
tional development of character, but neither is it necessary; 
for every one recognizes that persistent effort can do much to 
affect the habitual temper of the mind. A system voluntarily 
toned-up is, within certain limits, capable of throwing off the 
depressing influences to which, in a less buoyant mood, it 
would have offered an inviting entrance. To some extent, a 
resolute will can do by effort what a cheerful disposition effects 
spontaneously. Obviously this is the case, at least with our 
choice of topics of speech; we can avoid the unpleasant, the 
critical, the discouraging. It may require a little self-restraint, 
at first; but we can succeed if we are willing to pay the 
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really inconsiderable price. Then, too, we may do something 
by means of inhibiting the outward expression of unpleasant 
emotions; for it is recognized generally by physiologists that 
an emotionis raised or lowered in intensity, accordingly as the 
physical manifestation of that emotion is forbidden or allowed. 
It is in this way that we often restrain our emotions of anger, 
jealousy, vanity, and fear. Menacing pain would goad the 
will to the conquest of an untimely exhibition by summoning 
up a violent emotional wave calculated to counteract the first 
impulse; and in some degree, the same office may be per- 
formed by a determined suppressive volition. 

The voluntary control of emotion by restraint of this last 
sort is, in a way, more direct than the control we exercise 
over emotion by means of our thoughts, yet, as it supposes 
the emotion to have already been aroused, it necessarily 
implies that the task is going to be more difficult ; for to quell 
a mutiny is harder than to prevent its outbreak. Preventive 
steps can be taken by the exercise of control over the con- 
tents of the mind. We can modify, alter, quicken, or retard 
the current of images and ideas continually flowing through 
consciousness; thus we can foster or repress the thoughts 
apt to beget cheerlessness. In this regard, the power of the 
will over ideas is threefold: first, we can interfere with the 
. natural association of thoughts, and by sheer force shunt the 
mind off on another line than that which it was following; 
that is to say, we can deliberately swim upstream, we can sail 
outside the channel, we can pursue the less trodden path; 
again, we can voluntarily elect to form new associations of 
images, by linking ideas in such a way as shall serve the 
interests of cheerfulness, forming and reforming the connection 
until a groove has been made, a habit set up, and a new 
current created which will make for our elation as the old 
made for our depression; and finally, even though unpleasant 
images be forced into consciousness, we still have something to 
say about the amount of attention which shall be given them, 
and we can make the voluntary attention simply z/, by con- 
centrating it, with all our power, upon some other object. 

It would be idle, of course, to pretend that ability of this 
sort is ready to every man’s hand, or that it can be developed 
in a moment; the important point is that it can be developed, 
if we are earnestly resolved to acquire it. A strong determina- 
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tion and persistent effort will soon give us some power in 
such matters, no matter how rudimentary our faculty may at 
first appear to be. As to the means we should employ to 
carry out a course of self-development in cheerfulness, the 
question may be looked at from many points of view; we 
can get suggestions from the hygienic, the pedagogic, the 
ethical, and the religious fields. When all counsellors have 
had their say, it seems to remain clear that each of them 
attributes a good deal of efficacy to the exercise which the 
Catholic Church has for ages recommended and practiced 
under the name of “ meditation,” namely, the methodical pre- 
sentation to the imagination and intellect of pictures and ideas 
calculated to awaken beneficent emotions, healthy affections, 
and good resolutions. Among the curious sights presented 
to us nowadays, is the vindication of many a good old 
Catholic practice by means of the new principles which, to 
so great an extent, have been supposed to discredit the 
Church. Meditation is one such practice; and we find it 
recommended now by the representatives of modern psychology 
as a fine instrument for mental formation and character-build- 
ing.* Among the specific uses it may be put to, is the 
development of a spirit of cheerfulness; and when this is 
undertaken, we shall have at least one good result—men will 
be using their energy in the right direction and on an effica- 
cious means. Even though it be but the human side of 
the process which appeals to them, they will surely be in 
some way the better for it, and, therefore, necessarily nearer to 
the kingdom of God. 


* See for instance La Meditazione, di G. Colozza, Naples, 1903. 
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an orchid upon the dry bark of a fallen tree, 
or the delicate edelweiss amid the snow-tipped 
peaks of the Alps; but history has like phe- 
= nomena. One of them is the persistence of the 
Catholic note in English poetry, with all the ‘“‘powers of the 
world’’ uniting to drown it. We can hardly imagine a less 
promising soil for things Catholic than England of the late 
sixteenth and middle seventeenth centuries—yet it is a fact that 
th: most intensely religious poets of both these eras were of the 
Old Faith. The latter part of Elizabeth’s reign was so barren 
in devotional poetry that the palm goes quite unhesitatingly to 
the martyred Robert Southwell; and his successor’s claim, 
although on more disputed ground, is equally assured. For 
Richard Crashaw, if possibly less of an apostle than Father 
Southwell, was even more of a poet—so deeply and transcend- 
ently a poet that, in his own field, he need fear comparison with 
no English writer before or since. Yet from what a strange 
and troublous background his picture stands out! On one side 
was the Established Church; recognized as so much the bul- 
wark of conservative English policies that Charles I. rose up, 
when about to receive the sacrament from Archbishop Usher, 
to declare publicly his intention of maintaining “ the true reformed 
Protestant religion as it stood in its beauty in the happy days 
of Queen Elizabeth.” f On the other hand, Puritanism was at 
that time a tremendous force in national affairs. And naturally 
both sides had their representative poets; but real fervor and 
intensity of religious feeling is almost as rare with Herbert or 
Cowley as with Milton. Yet the fire of sincerest devotional 
poetry did burn on, tended most lovingly by its gentle high- 
priest; nor did the light and warmth fail to guide Crashaw 
back to its true altar-source, the Catholic faith. 
* Poems by ‘Richard Crashaw. Edited by A. R. Waller. Cambridge English Classics. 


New York: Macmillan Company. 1904. 
t Lingard’s History of England, Vol. VIII., chap. i. 
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Students of heredity may find some curious pros and cons 
in our poet’s story. His father, William Crashaw, was a clergy- 
man and scholar of pronounced Puritan tendencies—very active 
in the production of ‘‘ Romish Forgeries and Falsifications,” and 
anti-Jesuit treatises in general. His imagination also ran into 
the fields of poetry; his most interestIng work (to us) being a 
“Complaint or Dialogue betwixt the Soule and Body of a 
damned man. Supposed to be written by St. Bernard.” These 
literary labors do not seem, however, to have brought much 
remuneration, for we find Queen Elizabeth once proposing the 
elder Crashaw for a Cambridge fellowship, having learned of 
his ‘‘povertie and yet otherwise good qualities.”* Richard was 
born in London in the year 1612-13; and one of the pathetic 
incidents of his life is its almost entire lack of a mother’s care 
and love. Just when she died is not known—nor, in fact, who 
she was; but as early as 1620 Archbishop Usher preached the 
funeral sermon over William Crashaw’s second wife—praising 
her, we are glad to read, for ‘‘her singularly motherly affection 
to the child of her predecessor.” Of the subsequent life in this 
lonely Puritan home few details have come down; we know 
that Richard was educated at the Charterhouse on the nomina- 
tion of two noblemen, friends of his father; and that the latter 
died in 1626. But for the most part his boyhood is a blank. 

It is at Cambridge University, where Crashaw entered in 
1631, that the first clear light is thrown upon his life. The 
dreary loneliness of his youth was over at last; and here, in 
the more friendly High Church atmosphere, among friends and 
tutors alike congenial, our poet’s nature blossomed out like a 
flower in the sunshine. 

The death of two fellow-students called from him a number 
of graceful laments, and he contributed several occasional poems 
in Latin to the University collections—a distinct witness to 
his already great talents. In 1634, probably his twenty-first 
or second year, the University press published anonymously 
his remarkable Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber, containing nearly 
two hundred Latin epigrams, including the oft quoted one on 
the miracle at Cana; 


‘* Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit.’’ 
* Dictionary of National Biography, ‘‘ William Crashaw." 
VOL. LXXX.—49 


‘ 
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It was probably in early youth, also, that he composed 
those charming “‘ Wishes to His (Supposed) Mistress ”’ : 


‘“ Whoe’er she be, 
That not impossible she,’’ 
That shall command my heart and me”’; 


for the ascetic turn of our poet’s mind soon excluded even the 
supposition of an earthly sweetheart. Richard Crashaw’s 
whole life was a romance, but we shall search in vain for any 
recorded love story. 

In 1636 the young man passed to Peterhouse, and we must 
thank the anonymous editor of his first poems for many valuable 
details of his life there. ‘‘ He was excellent,” we learn, “in five 
languages (besides his mother-tongue), viz.: Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, the two last whereof were his own 
acquisition.”” Among Crashaw’s other accomplishments, ‘as 
well pious as harmless,” he mentions music, drawing, graving, 
etc.; and last but not least, comments upon his “‘ rare modera- 
tion in diet.” The poet’s religious life during these years seems 
to have been almost monastic. Once, again we turn to the 
editor’s words: “In the temple of God, under his wing, he 
led his life in St. Mary’s Church, near St. Peter’s College; 
there he lodged under Tertullian’s roof of angels; there he 
made his nest more gladly than David’s swallow near the house 
of God; where, like a primitive saint, he offered more prayers 
in the night than others usually offer in the day.” There was 
very little of earth in this life at Peterhouse; but his poems— 
many of them composed in the quiet chapel—show how much 
of heaven. Lines like these speak for themselves: ‘ 


‘* Each of us his lamb will bring, 
Each his pair of sylver doves ; 
Till burnt at last in fire of Thy fair eyes, 
Ourselves become our own best sacrifice.’’ 


A subsequent editor* asserts that Crashaw “entered, but 
in what year is uncertain, on holy orders, and became an ardent 
and powerful preacher.’ Undoubtedly he did contemplate 
such a step, but there is no evidence that it was ever taken. 
The increasing sway of Puritanism in the English Church would 
naturally have repelled and unsettled him; moreover, about 
‘this time .many causes were uniting to lead our poet to a more 

* Rev. George Gilfillan. 
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Catholic outlook. One of his associates at Peterhouse was the 
gentle Dr. Shelford, whose Five Pious and Learned Discourses 
bore a prefatory poem by Crashaw. Both of these souls pro- 
tested against the unloveliness of Puritan worship, and the bit- 
terness of Puritan feeling; they were even so radical as to 
question whether considering the Pope as Anti-Christ were an 
essential point of faith. ‘‘ Whate’er it be,” said our young poet, 


‘* I’m sure it is no point of Charitie.’’ 


And he often used to ride over to Little Gidding, to com- 
mune with Nicholas Ferrar and his ascetic companions. This 
“Protestant Nunnery ”’ was a rock of offence to the Puritans, 
but Richard Crashaw, and the more devout Cambridge men, 
found it a very haven of inspiration. Ferrar’s household made 
no pretence at being a religious order; it was merely a pious 
family-community of about thirty members; but the pervading 
atmosphere was decidedly (although not avowedly) Catholic. 
“If others knew what comfort God had ministered to them 
since their sequestration,” Ferrar used to say, ‘they might 
take the like course.” * 

Meanwhile the mystic lines of St. Theresa, over which 
Crashaw poured in loving ecstasy, were burning their way into 
his very soul. It would be hard indeed to overestimate the 
influence of this newly-canonized Spanish nun, upon his liter- 
ary and spiritual life as well; for he seems to have paid her 
the devotion of a lover and a religious enthusiast. Strange 
and awesome are the ways by which a soul draws near to the 
Source of Life; we count the visible milestones, but dare 
only guess at the mysteries of that inner guidance. So with 
Richard Crashaw; we may not too closely trace the gradual 
steps which led him further and further from his past, and on 
to the very gates of Peter’s Stronghold. Once there, he 
paused, waiting doubtless for strength to proceed; like Dante’s 
Beatrice, he had ‘‘attained to look upon the beginnings of 
peace”; but its consummation was not yet! 

The cannons of the Civil War were destined to awake our 
dreamer; cruelly indeed, but kindly in the end. Crashaw had 
woven the glory of his own visions about the Church of Eng- 
land; he was soon to see her quite stripped of all her beau- 
ties. A few days before Christmas, 1643, Manchester and his 

* Dictionary of National Biography, ‘‘ Nicholas Ferrar.” 


‘ 
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soldiers began their “reform” of Cambridge, and the lovely 
chapel there was sacked and desecrated. One of the official 
reports describes with evident elation how the Puritans came 
to Peterhouse “with officers and soldiers,” and “‘ pulled down 
two mighty great angells with wings, and divers other angells, 
and the foure Evangelists, and Peter with his keyes, and divers 
superstitious letters in gold.”* A few months later the parlia- 
mentary commissioners presented the Solemn League and 
Covenant to all fellows of that university; Crashaw with four 
others refused to sign, and were formally ejected. The shock 
to a nature like our poet’s must have been terrific—the very 
ground seemed cut from beneath his feet. For twelve years 
Cambridge had been his home; now its doors were closed to 
him forever. Worse still, he saw his church shaken like a 
very reed before the wind. The two following years of his 
life are veiled in much darkness. He is said to have resided 
for a while at Oxford University; and later he must have 
been in London, where the first edition of his poems, Steps to 
the Temple ; With other Delights of the Muses, was published 
in 1646. But one event is quite certain—the morning star of 
his bitter night! Before leaving England, Richard Crashaw 
had been received into his soul’s true home. Thenceforth he 
was a Catholic. 

This step was, of course, disastrous to his prospects in 
England. Even the admiring editor speaks of him as “now 
dead to us’; and some words of Prynne’s, regarding Crashaw’s 
“sinful and notorious apostasy and revolt,” show what a pass- 
ing over to “‘Popery” meant to the Puritans. So the young 
convert tried his fortunes for a while in Paris; and here, in 
1646, Abraham Cowley discovered him—in poverty, it seems, 
if not actually in want. There is something very touching in 
this reunion of the former college mates, both exiles now from 
their unhappy fatherland. Their intimacy was renewed, and 
from this time date Crashaw’s modest little lines ““On Two 
Green. Apricocks sent to Mr. Cowley.” Very characteristic, 
too, is our poet’s answer to his friend’s verses on ‘‘ Hope”: 


‘‘Dear Hope,’’ he cried, ‘‘ by thee 
We are not where we are nor what we be, 
But where and what we would be!’’ 


* Grosart’s Life and Poetry of Richard Crashaw. 
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Moreover Cowley—being officially connected with the suite 
of the exiled English queen, then also in Paris—was able to 
help his brother-poet quite influentially. Henrietta Maria 
received Crashaw with all graciousness, and when, a few years 
later, he determined to visit Rome, she gave him letters to 
several prominent people there. More than this she was no 
longer able to do. It is probable that most of Crashaw’s later 
poems—those of the Carmen Deo Nostro—were written in the 
French capital. They were entirely religious in character, and 
Crashaw himself prepared almost a dozen characteristic illus- 
trations for them; but the publication did not take place until 
1652. The dedication of this volume to the Countess of Den- 
bigh reveals a “friend and patron” of our poet, whom we 
would gladly know better; but even Dr. Grosart has been 
able to discover little more than that she was probably Susan, 
the sister of Backingham.* It is interesting to learn that this 
lady did eventually enter the Catholic Church, for in one of 
these poems, ‘‘Against Irresolution in Matters of Religion,” 
Crashaw very beautifully exhorts her to take that step which 
has cost him so much. 

About 1648 or 1649 Crashaw went to Italy; and, possibly 
through the influence of Maria Theresa, became private Secretary 
to Cardinal Palotta, the governor of Rome.f This ‘‘ good cardi- 
nal’’ evidently won—and merited—our poet’s sincerest admira- 
tion; but the official life was stormy and uncongenial. Dreamer, 
mystic that he was, Crashaw had little place amid the sin and 
noise and conflict of the world. In time, moreover, he dis- 
covered flagrant corruption in the governor’s own suite, and 
fearlessly reported it to his Eminence. This expostulation seems 
to have been entirely just, but it drew down upon the young 
Englishman’s head the whole wrath of the offending Italians ; 
in fact, the feeling grew so bitter that Cardinal Palotta was 
obliged to find some other refuge for his protégé. So Loreto, 
the scene of many a pious pilgrimage, was selected, and Cra- 
shaw appointed sub-canon of the Basilica church there.- 

This last scene in our dreamer’s tragedy has been so pic- 
turesquely described by Edmund Gosse{ that I cannot refrain 
from quoting his words: 

*Grosart’s Essay on Life and Poetry of Richard Crashaw. 


+ These and other details in Dictionary of National Biography, ‘‘ Richard Crashaw.”’ 
¢ Seventeenth Century Studies. 


. 
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We can imagine with what feelings of rapture and content 

the world-worn poet crossed the Apennines and decended to 
the dry little town above the shores of the Adriatic. 
As he ascended the last hill, and saw before him the mag- 
nificent basilica which Bramante had built as a shelter for the 
Holy House, he would feel that his feet were indeed upon the 
threshold of his rest. With what joy, with what a beating 
heart, he would long to see that very Santa Casa, the cottage 
built of brick, which angels lifted from Nazareth out of the 
black hands of the Saracen, and gently dropped among the 
nightingales in the forest of Loreto on that mystic night of 
the year 1294. There the humble Casa lay in the marble en- 
closure which Sansovino had made for it, and there, through 
the barbaric brickwork window in the Holy Chimney, he 
could see, in a trance of wonder, the gilded head of Madonna’s 
cedarn image that St. Luke the Evangelist had carved with 
his own hands. 


But a still greater rest was at hand. Making his journey 
from Rome, in the summer of 1650, the poet contracted a 
fever which quickly broke his constitution; only a few weeks 


he lingered before the altar, then the church which was to have 
been his sanctuary, became his tomb. 


‘* How well, blest swan, did fate contrive thy death ; 
And make thee render up thy tuneful breath 
In thy great mistress’ arms, thou most divine 
And richest offering of Loreto’s shrine! ”’ 


So sang his friend Abraham Cowley, feeling that peace had 
dawned at length for one who had sought it most earnestly, 
but whose earthly life had known very little. Born in earlier 
ages, it is easy to picture Crashaw going to martyrdom with 
a smile and a hymn of praise upon his lips; or, in the quiet 
of a monastic cell, he might have worked lovingly upon those 
heavenly verses—a poetic Fra Angelico. But the thundering 
questions of Cromwell’s day woke little echo in his nature. 
All about him men were demanding if king or parliament 
should rule England; he cared little, providing the Counsels 
of Perfection ruled his own life; and dreamed on while others 
fought. Crashaw was not, perhaps, a leader of men; but he 
was most indubitably a follower of God. And he could act as 
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well as dream when the crisis came—he could and did act with 
such an uncompromising fidelity to truth and his own ideals, 
that the old world’s story is brighter for its record. 

In the literary estimate of Richard Crashaw it is generally 
the custom to mention George Herbert; a comparison which 
was begun by that editor of 1646, and has persisted ever 
since. Superficially it seems reasonable; their writings were 
almost contemporaneous; they were said to be of the same 
‘‘school”; both were sincerely religious; the very titles of 
“‘The Temple” and “ Steps to the Temple,” imply propinquity. 
But in truth, one might almost as well compare Jeremy Taylor 
with Ignatius Loyola! In Herbert’s work we have the piously 
beautiful fancies of a poetic English clergyman; in Crashaw’s, 
the burning dreams of a genius and a mystic. Speaking of 
this from a wholly literary standpoint, Dr. Grosart declares 
our poet’s work ‘‘of a diviner ‘stuff,’ and woven in a grander 
loom; in sooth, infinitely deeper and finer in almost every 
element of true singing, as differenced from pious and gracious 
versifying.”* But, of course, the stream was fed by tribu- 
taries. The influence of the Italian, Marino, is witnessed not 
only by Crashaw’s translation of the ‘‘Sospetto d’Herode,” 
but by his style in general; in fact, this elaborate fancifulness 
of writing is noticeable in all the poets of the day. There is 
more than a touch of John Donne’s subtlety in our poet also, 
but little of his ambiguity. As for Robert Southwell, I think 
we cannot doubt his influence on Crashaw, and his real con- 
geniality of temperament; he is, perhaps, the only other Eng- 
lishman in whom we find this peculiar blending of “conceit ”’ 
with deep sincerity—of emotional tenderness with ascetic mys- 
ticism. But most potent of all were the writings of the great 
Spanish contemplative, St. Theresa. ‘‘ From thence,” Crashaw 
declares, 

‘*T learn’t to know that Love is eloquence,’’ 
And again: 
‘Thus have I back again to thy bright name, 
(Fair flood of holy fires!) transfus’d the flame 
I took from reading thee.’’ 


The Rev. Mr. Gilfillane was not the most illuminating of 
our poet’s critics, but he was really happy in pointing out 


*«« Memorial Introduction "’ to Grosart Edition of the poet. 


x 
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that “in soaring imagination, in gorgeous language, in ecstasy 
of lyrical movement, Crashaw very much resembles Shelley, 
and may be called the Christian Shelley: 


‘* His raptures are 
All air and fire.’’ * 


Yes; it is the air of the rose-garden, but the fire of the 
censer! In his religious poems Crashaw rises altogether above 
terrestrial limits, and bequeaths us half-intoxicating draughts 
of fiery, tender beauties. That famous “Hymn to the Name 
and Honor of the Admirable Sainte Teresa” thrills with 
unearthly loveliness. 


‘* Scarce has she blood enough to make 
A guilty sword blush for her sake ; 
Yet has she heart enough to prove 
How much less strong is Death than Love,”’ 


he writes, alluding to her childish desire for martrydom; and 
later breaks into that wonderful outburst: 


‘‘Thou art Love’s victime; and must dy 
A death more mysticall and high. 


His is the dart must make the death 

Whose stroke shall tast thy hallow’d breath; 
A dart thrice dip’t in that rich flame 

Which writes thy Spouse’s radiant name 
Upon the roof of Heav’n, where ay 

It shines; and with a sovereign ray 

Beates bright upon the burning faces 

Of soules which, in that Name’s sweet graces, 
Find everlasting smiles.’’ 


There is no English poet, it seems to me—except possi- 
bly Rossetti at his best—at all comparable to Crashaw in the 
enchanting beauty of his religious emotion. And listen to the 
subtlety of lines like this: 


‘‘ Wake, in the name 
Of Him who never sleeps, all things that are, 
Or, what’s the same, 
Are musicall.’’ 


" Life and Poetry of Richard Crashaw. 
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Jo be, in Richard Crashaw’s mind, was to be musical, life 
was a hymn! And, like St. Francis of Assisi, he included all 
creatures in this universal harmony, the little and weak as 
well as the great. 

‘* Nor yields the noblest nest 
Of warbling seraphim to the eares of Love 
A choicer lesson than the joyfull breast 
Of a poor, panting turtle-dove,’’ 


he tells us, in that glorious hymn ‘“‘To the Name Above Every 
Name.” 

Crashaw’s secular poems are particularly interesting as a 
test of his poetic versatility. The brightest gem is probably 
“Musick’s Duel,” truly “fraught with a fury so harmonious” 
that it would make the reputation of any lyrist. But whether 
we consider the dainty loveliness of his “ Wishes,” the tender 
simplicity of that ‘“‘ Epitaph on a Newly Married Couple,” 


** Peace, good reader, do not weep, 
Peace, the lovers are asleep,’’ 


or the beauties of ‘‘ Love's Horoscope,” we are sure to find 
cause for the highest appreciation. If the title of ‘“‘ poet’s 
poet” had not become so hackneyed, it would be particularly 
applicable to this gentle and imaginative Catholic laureate; it 
is much for one writer to have taken into his debt such dif- 
ferent men as Milton and Rossetti, Pope and Coleridge.* 

If it were necessary to characterize Crashaw’s poetry by 
three words—happily we are not so limited—I think the 
points to dwell on would be his spirituality, his ingenuity, and 
his emotion. In at least the last two he has sometimes fallen 
into excess. This is very evident in poems like the ‘‘ Weeper”’ 
—a production that has been much criticised, and sometimes 
ridiculed, even by our poet’s admirers. But if Crashaw’s meta- 
phors are occasionally strained, we must admit that they are 
beautiful. So also with his extreme sensibility; it is rather 
un-English, and possibly distasteful at times to the colder 
English mind; but it is certainly not “swooning” or “lan- 
guishing,” as Mr. Gilfillan once complained. Crashaw’s nature 
was as sensitive to each passing emotion as the strings of a 
harp to the musician’s touch; and when a note was once 
struck, it vibrated indefinitely. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, ut supra. 


‘ 
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In fact, as being part of his own life and personality, 
Crashaw’s poems have a place quite apart from their position 
in literary history. Strength and weakness there may have 
been, but strength pfedominated in both the man and his 
work. Our poet was rarely autobiographical, but the seal of 
his individuality is always stamped upon his verse. Its beauty 
is of a very rare and exquisite kind, but it is never glaring 
or insistent. In his own day Crashaw was often misunder- 
stood; and even now it is possible for the unsympathetic to 
misunderstand the poetry he has left. It may sound paro- 
doxical to say that we must love him a little in order to 
appreciate him, but it is none the less true. And once known, 
he is quite unforgettable. However extravagant his fancies, 
we may be sure they are the flashes of a mind rushed on by 
the whirlwind of a boundless imagination—never the mock- 
heroics of a mere rhetorician. For Richard Crashaw was 
sincere—tremendously sincere! And when his verse soars up 
to heights celestial, among fragrant nests of seraphim and fair, 
adoring saints, his own soul breathes in the ecstasy. Can we 
not hear his voice ringing down the years, as he appeals with 
characteristic self-abnegation to his beloved Theresa? 


‘QO! thou undaunted daughter of desires, 
By all thy dowr of lights and fires ; 
By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 
By all thy lives and deaths of love; 
By thy larg draughts of intellectual day— 
And by thy thirsts of love, more larg than they ; 
By all thy brim-fill’d bowles of fierce desire; 
By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire; 
By the full kingdome of that finail kisse 
That seiz’d thy parting soul; and seal’d thee His; 
By all the Heav’n thou hast in Him, 
(Fair sister of the seraphim) ;. 
By all of Him we have in thee; 
Leave nothing of myself in me; 
Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may dy.’’ 


And once having heard could we, by any chance, confuse 
this voice with another’s? 
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DR. McKIM AND THE FATHERS ON DIVORCE. 


BY THE REVEREND BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


} e 


REMEMBER seeing in a comic paper some five 
years ago a cartoon entitled ‘‘The Confused 
Heathen.” It pictured the poor, ignorant savage 
of mid-Africa bewildered at the contradictory 
Gospels preached to him by the missionaries of 

. the various Protestant bodies. The artist possessed of that 
sense of humor which characterizes a person or an institution 
in a few words, that remain forever in the memory, thus sum- 
marized the message of the missionary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church: ‘‘My dear pagan, I will not disturb your 
religious convictions in the least.” 

The Living Church, of January 14, voiced the same opinion. 
a few weeks ago in the following story. Two Washington 
ladies were discussing one day the relative merits of their re- 
spective denominations. One of them, the daughter of a 
Methodist minister, who was fully alive to the ‘ comprehen- 
sive’’ character of the High, Low, and Broad Church parties 
in the Episcopal Church, said: ‘‘My father always said that 
if I got religion, I would have it in its mildest form. Of 
course, he meant I would be an Episcopalian.” 

In Milwaukee Cathedral one evening, after a lecture to 
non-Catholics, I heard two Episcopalians—one High Church, 
the other Low Church—arguing with considerable warmth for 
and against such fundamental Christian doctrines as the Real 
Presence, the Mass, the priesthood, and the like, while later 
on a member of Mr. Lester’s Broad Church congregation 
shocked all around her by questioning the divinity of Christ, 
the trinity, and the existence of a personal deity. 

No form of Protestantism so illustrates the spirit of com- 
promise, no form of Protestantism is so utterly at sea with 
regard to the teachings of Jesus Christ, as this English de- 
nomination, known among us as the Protestant Episcopal 


“ 
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Church of America. And the pity of it is that many of its 
members, instead of deploring their lack of unity and authority, 
boast of it under the name of “ comprehensiveness,” and ‘“ in- 
tellectual freedom.” As if, forsooth, man were free to deny 
the fundamental principles or facts of Christianity; or as if a 
true Gospel could embrace so many contradictory teachings. 

We were, therefore, rather astonished the other day* to 
find Dr. McKim, the late president of the Protestant Episcopal 
Convention in Boston, resent so earnestly the following words 
of Cardinal Gibbons some two months before: “The recent 
convention in Boston apparently made an endeavor to com- 
promise on the subject (of divorce).” f 

Dr. McKim declared that the result of the convention’s 
action was not a compromise on the divorce question, but 
“the distinct reassertion of the right of an innocent party in 
a divorce for the cause of adultery to marry again.” It is 
not at all necessary to enter into a detailed account of this 
convention. We have only to quote a Protestant Episcopalian 
writing in one of his church papers,{ who, according to the 
“‘comprehensive”’ spirit of his denomination, happens to agree 
with the cardinal. The communication is headed strangely 
enough: ‘‘ The COMPROMISE CANON of Marriage and Divorce.” 
The writer says: 

““Now the new canon on marriage and divorce defines the 
lawful conditions under which a man or woman may be mar- 
ried, and yet expressly states that a priest (minister), without 
becoming thereby liable to censure or discipline, may lawfully 
refuse to give the marriage benediction to those who comply 
with the provisions of the canon. Surely this implies that the 
priest thus refusing to marry divorced people may have some 
legal or scriptural right to make such refusal, apart from his 
own personal ideas. Thus, by implication, the canon throws 
doubt on the validity of the very conditions it enacts, and to 
this extent defeats itself. Why should any canon of the 
church define conditions under which a layman may rightly 
demand the benediction of holy matrimony, and then expressly 
sanction the clergy in refusing the demand?” No wonder this 
writer hopes that ‘‘the present irrational compromise may at 
the next convention be displaced by a canon more in harmony 


*New York Suz of January 8, 1905. t Baltimore Suz, November 4, 1904. 
t The Living Church, November 26, 1904. 
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with the law of the church as expressed in the prayer book.” 

In a word, if a Protestant Episcopalian clergyman deem 
that his church is inimical to Christ’s Gospel in allowing adul- 
terous unions, he can satisfy his conscience by refusing to per- 
form the marriages of the innocent divorced party. ‘‘ How, in 
view of this,” said one of them to me the other day, ‘‘is a 
man to learn the teaching of Christ on this point, when his 
own church says plainly: J do not know what to teach.” 

The Catholic Church as a divine teacher and interpreter of 
Holy Scripture does not leave her children in doubt about a 
matter so vital to the welfare of the individual and society. 
Her doctrine is thus declared by the Council of Trent, Sess. 
aaiv. C.F: 

“If any one asserts that the church errs or has erred when 
she teaches or has taught, according to the doctrine of the 
Gospel and of the Apostles, that the bond of matrimony can- 
not be dissolved because of the adultery of one of the two 
married people; and that neither of them, not even the inno- 
cent party who has not committed adultery, can marry again 
during the lifetime of the other; and that. he who puts 
away his adulterous wife and marries another commits adul- 
tery, as well as the wife who leaves her husband because of 
his adultery; let him be anathema.” 

Dr. McKim, of course, will not acknowledge the authority 
of the Council of Trent, but he seems perfectly willing “to go 
back to the Gospel” for light on the subject. In this he is 
true to the Protestant principle of private interpretation. He 
believes that the words of Christ, ‘“‘except it be for fornication” 
(Matt. v. 32; xix. 9), allow remarriage after divorce; but 
many ministers and bishops of his own church see in them only 
the right of separation from bed and board. With no supreme 
court possessing divine authority to decide, a Protestant must 
ever be uncertain about the Savior’s meaning. 

We will reserve to another article the full discussion of 
these words in St. Matthew’s Gospel, calling attention to the 
fact, however, that Dr. McKim says nothing of the clear pro- 
hibition of remarriage made by our Savior and St. Paul in 
Mark x. 2-12; Luke xvi. 18; Rom. vii. 2, 3; and I. Cor. 
vii. IO, II. 

It is our purpose, at present, to show that the Catholic in- 
terpretation is the interpretation of the first five centuries of 


‘ 
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Christianity; and that the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers 
brought forward by Dr. McKim are not “in plain support” of 
the Protestant theory. 

We naturally expect that the first two writers, Hermas and 
St. Justin Martyr, who mention the subject would be ignored 
by the reverend controversialist, for they were good Catholics 
on the marriage question. The Pastor of Hermas was read 
publicly in the churches of the first three centuries, and, 
before the formation of the canon, was regarded by many as 
part of the inspired scriptures. In his second book,* Hermas 
has a special chapter on “putting away one’s wife for adul- 
tery.” He says: “And I said to him (¢. ¢. the shepherd, or 
angel of repentance) what, then, is the husband to do, if his 
wife continue in adultery? And he answered: Let the hus- 
band put her away, and remain by himself; but if he has put 
his wife away, and married another, he also commits adultery.” 

Justin Martyr, writing his apology from Flavia Neapolis, 
testifies to the same teaching in Syria. After quoting our 
Lord’s words about the malice of lustful thoughts (Matt. v. 28), 
he quotes his words against divorce: ‘‘ Whosoever shall marry 
her who is put away from her husband, committeth adultery ” 
(Luke xvi. 18). Then he adds: “So that all who by human 
law commit bigamy, and those who look on a woman to lust 
after her, are sinners in our Master’s sight.” ¢ 

But Dr. McKim attempts to bring forth a great army of early 
Fathers and writers to support the Protestant position. He says 
“Tt is certain that utterances in plain support of the position that 
such marriage is lawful are to be found in the writings of Ter- 
tullian, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, Origen, Epiphanius, and 
St. Basil. Lactantius is emphatic in the same sense.” 

Let us consider each of these writers in turn, and first of 
all Tertullian. We will quote first a passage from his Single 
Marriage,t which clearly prohibits remarriage after divorce. 
He writes: ‘‘But these arguments may be thought forced and 
founded on conjectures, if there were no teaching of the Lord 
in regard to divorce, which, permitted formerly, he now pro- 
hibits, first, because ‘from the beginning it was not so,’ like 
plurality of marriage; secondly, because ‘what God had joined 
together, man shall not separate,’ for fear, namely, that he go 
against the Lord. For he alone shall separate who has joined 

* Mand. IV. t Apol, I. xv. tChap. ix. 
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together, and he will separate, not through the harshness of 
divorce, which he censures and restrains, but through the debt 
of death. . . . A divorced woman cannot marry legiti- 
mately; and if she-commit any such act without the name of 
marriage, does it not fall under the category of adultery ?” 

Dr. McKim endeavors to discredit this testimony, by re- 
minding us that this treatise was written after Tertullian had 
become a Montanist heretic. And yet just a moment before 
he himself had cited some disjointed passages from the treatise 
of Tertullian against Marcion.* Has the learned doctor for- 
gotten that Tertullian’s treatise against Marcion was written 
after he became a Montanist heretic? + He is not the first 
Protestant who has fallen into the same error. We know that 
as a Montanist, Tertullian held that all second marriages were 
unlawful. If, then, we find him clearly forbidding remarriage 
after divorce in his Single Marriage, is it not natural to inter- 
pret the obscure passages in his Against Marcion in the same 
sense ? 

In the passage quoted, Tertullian says not a single word 
about remarriage after divorce. On the contrary, he quotes 
the clear words of Christ (Luke xvi. 18) against it, and declares 
that the Mosaic bill of divorce was contrary to the primitive 
law of marriage. His words can be interpreted as referring 
to divorce in the sense of separation from bed and board, and 
in that case we can readily admit that Christ ‘‘ permitted 
divorce (separation) when the marriage is spotted with unfaith- 
fulness”; or that ‘divorce (separation) when justly deserved 
(z. e., for adultery) has even in Christ a defender.” { 

We might mention in passing another writer of the close of 
the second century, Clement, the head of the famous catecheti- 
cal school of Alexandria. In his Miscellanies he writes: ‘‘ That 
the Scripture counsels marriage, and that it never permits the 
marriage to be dissolved, is clearly contained in the law: ‘Thou 
shalt not put away thy wife, except for the cause of fornica- 
cation’; and it regards as adultery the marriage of either of 
the separated parties while the other is alive. . ., . And he 
who marries the wife that is put away commits adultery.” 
Here we not only have a clear statement of the Catholic doc- 


* Against Marcion. Book IV., chap. xxiv. t Jid. Book I., chap. xxix. 
t Against Marcion, 1V. xxiv. Read To his Wife, I. vi.; 1. i.; ‘‘ On Patience,”’ chap. xii. 
§ Book II., chap. xxiii., ‘‘ On Marriage.” 
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trine, but the Catholic interpretation of the parenthetical clause, 
‘‘except for the cause of fornication,” as in no way dissolving 
the marriage bond. 

Origen’s commentary on St. Matthew is brought forward as 
affording clear proof that remarriage after divorce was con- 
sidered legitimate. But Dr. McKim carefully refrains from 
quoting the following words:* ‘‘ Certain bishops permitted a 
woman to marry while her husband was living, against the law 
of the Scriptures; they acted in direct opposition to the Scrip- 
tures, which teach: ‘A woman is bound as long as her hus- 
band liveth’; and again: ‘Therefore she shall be called an 
adulteress if, while her husband liveth, she be married to another 
man.’”’ This unscriptural way of acting is, therefore, heartily 
condemned by Origen, who, a little further on, plainly stigma- 
tizes such marriages as adulterous. ‘‘ For a woman is an adul- 
teress, even if she seem married to another man, while her for- 
mer husband is living; so also the man, who seems to have mar- 
ried a divorced woman, must in the Lord’s judgment be called 
not her husband, but an adulterer.”’ 

No one disputes the witness of St. Cyprian, the martyr 
bishop of Carthage. In his treatise on the divine precepts to 
Quirinus he says, clearly quoting I. Cor. vii. 10, 11, “that 
a wife must not depart from her husband; or if she should 
depart, she must remain unmarried.t 

The Council of Arles convened by Constantine has been 
very properly considered a general synod of the West, for 
bishops were present from Italy, Sicily, Africa, Gaul, and 
Britain.t We will quote the tenth canon, which has been so 
frequently brought forward in the present controversy. 

‘‘Concerning those baptized Christians, who are also young 
men, and are forbidden to marry, who detect their wives in 
adultery, it is decreed, that counsel as strong as possible be 
given them, that, so long as their wives live, although in 
adultery, they are not to marry others.” 

Here is Dr. McKim’s comment: ‘ Now as to the clause 
‘who are forbidden to marry,’ this certainly does not refer to 
the action of the Council. The Council could forbid or advise. 
It could not do both in the same breath. In fact, it advised 
against remarriage. Petavius, though a defender of the Tri- 


* Origen., Tract VII, in Matt. xix. t Test. ad Quirinum. Lid. Ul.nxc. 
tAlzog, Ch. Hist., Vol. I. p. 514. 
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dentine decrees, believed that the true reading was: ‘Are not 
forbidden to marry.’ However that may be, it is well said by 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth: ‘What ancient Christian 
synod would ever have prescribed dissuasion of sin? What 
council could ever advise any man to abstain from killing, or 
stealing, or from the remarriage in question, if this were gen- 
erally held to be equivalent to adultery ?’” 

We willingly grant Dr. McKim that the clause ‘‘ who are 
forbidden to marry” does not refer to the action of Arles, 
but to an existing law of Christ’s church. These words are 
never, given their full value, by the defenders of remarriage 
after divorce, and yet they are most important as telling us of 
the law forbidding remarriage spoken of above by St. Cyprian, 
Origen, Tertullian, Justin, and Hermas. Petavius,as Dr. McKim 
points out, was the one logical man who saw this difficulty, but 
by what rule of textual criticism is a man allowed to add or 
subtract words at pleasure. There is no evidence in any 
manuscript whatsoever to justify Petavius in his arbitrary pro- 
cedure. 

How then must we understand the canon? There was a 
pre-existing law forbidding marriage that the bishops at Arles 
well knew. Certain young men, obliged to separate from their 
wives because of their infidelity, were pleading that an excep- 
tion be made in their case, because of their youth. Instead 
of granting their petition to go counter to the Gospel of Christ, 
the council reiterates the law, and then urges the bishops and 
priests of the time to carry it out. The very titles of the 
canon which are found in all the ancient manuscripts bear 
witness to its meaning: ‘“‘That he whose wife has committed 
adultery, may not remarry during her lifetime.” * 

As for Bishop Wordsworth’s argument, it is simply puerile; 
it would apply equally to the words of St. Paul to Titus, 
“Young men, in like manner, exhort that they be sober.” + 
No one would dream of arguing that because the Apostle did 
not use the word command instead of exhort, that therefore 
young men were at perfect liberty to become intoxicated. 

Although some defend Lactantius,} we are willing to 
grant him to the other side,§ but he has never been looked 


* Perrone, Mat. Christ., Vol. III. p. 286. t Chap. ii. 6. t Perrone, idid., 277-279, 
§ Div. Inst. Lid, VI., chap. xxiii. ; Zpit. div. inst., chap. Ixvi. 
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upon as a Father of the Church, or of much authority. * 
Besides, as the tutor of Constantine’s son, Crispus, he may 
well have fallen in with the court views of the day, and have 
accepted the Roman law of divorce. 

St. Basil’s witness is absolutely against remarriage. He 
writes: ‘‘A man who has put away his wife is not allowed 
to marry another; nor is it lawful for the woman who is put 
away to remarry.” t+ The text cited by Dr. McKim to the 
contrary is as follows: 

“Wherefore, she that forsaketh (her husband) is an adul- 
teress, if she have gone to another man; but the abandoned 
husband is worthy of pardon, and she who lives with him is 
not condemned. But if the husband, who has left his wife, 
has gone to another woman, he himself is an adulterer, 
because he makes her commit adultery, and she who lives 
with him is an adulteress, because she attracted to herself the 
husband of another.’’ ¢ 

This whole passage is rather obscure, but a little study will 
make it clear. Some have supposed that he is discussing the 
question often put in the early church, whether a man or a 
woman becomes guilty of adultery by continuing to live with 
an adulterous consort. Unlike the second century writer§$ 
Hermas, St. Basil answers in the negative. The text quoted 
above supposes that the wife has separated from her adulterous 
husband; but if she marry another man, St. Basil terms her 
clearly an adulteress; if, however, she forgive her adulterous 
husband and be reconciled to him, she ought not be con+ 
demned as an adulteress, if she cohabit with him.|| 

Others have explained his words as having reference to the 
civil law of the time, which permitted divorce, and declare 
that he is not speaking of the church law on the question. 
According to all the laws of textual criticism, ought not an 
obscure text be interpreted in the light of a clear one? 

St. Ambrose is another Father wrongfully accused ot allow- 
ing remarriage after divorce, although we notice that the 
learned doctor does not quote any particular passage. 


* Jerome, Epis. lvii., 4d Paulinum. t Reg. \xxiii. tEp. i. Can. Ad Amphilochium 

§ Pastor Hermas. id. II]. Mand. 1V.: ‘‘ If aman shall have a wife that is faithful in the 
Lord, and shall catch her in adultery, doth a man sin that continues to live with her? . . 
He shall become guilty of her sin, and partake in her adultery.” 

|| Amort. Dem. Critica. rel. Cath. Part I. gu. xv. p. 86 seg. 
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Listen then to his commentary on the words of our Lord 
(Luke xvi. 18): 

‘Do not put away your wife, lest you deny that God is 
the author of your marriage bond. For if you ought to put 
up with and conceal the conduct of strangers, much more that 
of your wife. Hear what the Lord has said: ‘He who putteth 
away his wife, causeth her to commit adultery.’ For the de- 
sire to sin may find its way into one who may not marry 
again while her husband is alive. . . . Suppose that after 
being divorced she does not marry. Ought she then to lose 
your favor for remaining constant to you, an adulterer? Sup- 
pose she does marry. The crime to which necessity urged 
her is owing to you, and what you regard as marriage is noth- 
ing but adultery.” * 

Again: “If you are married, do not try to break the 
marriage bond; for it is not lawful for you to marry, while 
your wife is living. For to seek another wife when you have 
your own, is the crime of adultery.” ¢ 

Dr. McKim, however, may refer to a commentary on the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, which in the Middle Ages 
used to be attributed to St. Ambrose, although modern 
scholars assign it to Hilary the Deacon (Ambrosiaster). The 
words in question are: ‘‘ because a man may marry, if he has 
put away a sinning wife; because the husband is not bound 
by the law (2. ¢., civil Roman law) as the wife is; for the 
man is the head of the woman.” 

We know that our Savior applied the law of separation 
to men and women alike, as St. Basil says in his letter to 
Amphilochius cited above. But the Roman civil law did not, j 
as we know from the edict of Constantine on divorce in 
331 A. D. If we understand, therefore, that Hilary is speak- 
ing of the civil law, the present text presents no difficulty. 

The only passage in the many writings of St. Epiphanius 
that is quoted as approving remarriage after divorce is the 
following : 

“But he who is not content with one wife after she has 
died, when she has effected a separation because of fornication, 
adultery, or other crime, if he marry another time, or if the 
woman marry another man, the Sacred Scriptures do not hold 

*In Luc, Lid, VIII. t De Abraham, Lib. 1. Cap. vii. 
¢ Perrone, Mat. Christ., Vol. III., p. 304. 
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them guilty of crime; nor declare them outcasts from the 
church or life eternal, but bears with them because of their 
weakness. Vot, however, that he has two wives at once—the 
first still surviving, but that separated from the one, he may, 
if he choose, lawfully marry the other. Wherefore the Scrip- 
‘tures and the Church of God have mercy upon such a man; 
especially if he be devout in all things else, and his life be in 
accord with the law of God.’’* 

To understand.this difficult text, we must remember that 
St. Epiphanius, the great apologist bishop of Constantia, in 
‘Cyprus ‘(A. D. 367), was writing against the Novatians, who 
refused to receive back the lapsed to penance, and who also 
denied the validity of second marriage, contracted after the 
death of either husband or wife. 

Both these errors are combated by St. Epiphantus, who while 
asserting that deacons and priests are not allowed to marry a 
‘second time, declares that the laity ‘‘ because of their weak- 
ness” are to be allowed that privilege, even if one of the 
married parties had committed adultery or any other crime. 
We.can understand this last phrase more easily, if we know 
that the penitential discipline of the Westt excommunicated 
all. penitents who presumed to remarry on the death of their 
first husband. ‘All his words, therefore, refer to the one case 
mentioned at the outset, separatton dy death, and to the law- 
‘fulness of . second marriages even for sinners © undergoing 
canonical penance. 

The words therefore ‘‘ when she has effected a separation” 
‘refer to. the separation made prior to her death on account of 
her ‘husband’s adultery; and the words “but that separated 
from the one he may lawfully marry,” means’ separated dy 
‘death; for he clearly says in the preceding clause: Not, how- 
ever, that he: has two wives at once, the first still surviving.” 

Two passages of St. Chrysostom are brought forward by 
Dr. McKim. The first is from’ his XVII. Homily on St. Mat- 
thew. The learned doctor takes good care not to ‘quote the 
words which precede his excerpt, although he might have 
known that other Episcopalian scholars quote them as ex- 
pressive of absolute condemnation of the remarriage of the 
divorced. - Commenting on the Savior’s words, ‘‘He that 
putteth away his wife causeth her to commit, adultery, and he 


* Her. lix. t Council of Arles. Can, 21. 
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that marrieth a divorced woman committeth: adultery,” St. 
Chrysostom says: ‘‘The former, though he take not another 
wife, by that act alone hath made himself liable to blame, 
having made the first an adulteress; the latter again is be- 
come an adulterer by taking her who is another’s. For 
tell me not this ‘the other hath cast her out’; nay, for 
' when cast out she continues to be the wife of him that 
expelled her. Then lest he should render the wife more 
self-willed, by throwing it all upon him that cast her out, he 
hath shut against her also the doors.of him who was after- 
wards receiving her. . . . For she who hath been made 
aware that she positively must either keep her husband, who 
was originally allotted to her, or being cast out of that house, 
not have any other refuge—she, even against her will, was 
compelled to make the best of her consort.” 

The words cited by Dr. McKim, “but in another way also 
he hath lightened the enactment;. for as much as even for him 
he leaves one manner of dismissal, when he saith: except it be 
for fornication ’ can, when read with the preceding, be readily 
understood as allowing separation for the cause of adultery, 
but do not at all imply the right of remarriage. The Catho- 
lic doctrine could not be expressed more clearly or forcibly. 

With regard to the words of Homily XIX. in the first Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, ‘‘ after the act of infidelity, the husband 
is no longer a husband,” St. Chrysostom shows clearly that he 
did not mean, as Dr. McKim insinuates, that the marriage bond 
is broken by adultery, for in the preceding paragraph, which 
the learned doctor conveniently omits, he had advised that if 
there be any separation at all, it should be only @ foro. “It 
were better that such things not be at all, but if they should 
take place, let the wife remain with her husband without co- 
habiting with him, so as not to introduce any other to be her 
husband.’’* 

No one of the Fathers wrote more fully on the subject of 
marriage and divorce than St. Augustine, and his witness is 
overwhelming in favor of the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond. I will quote a few passages: ‘It is not lawful for you 
to have wives whose former husbands are alive, nor may you 


* For St. Jerome’s clear testimony, read Epis. lxxvii., dd Oceanum; and Comm. in S. 
Matt. xix. 9, iv. 87. 
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women have husbands whose former wives are alive. Such 
unions are adulterous, not by the law of a human court, but 
by the divine law. Neither may you marry a woman who has 
been divorced from her husband, whilst he is alive. For forni- 
cation alone may you put away a wife, and while she lives it 
is not lawful for you to marry another.” * 

Again: “ Wedlock, once contracted in the city of our God, 
where also, from the first union of two human beings, marriage 
creates a sort of sacrament, cannot possibly be dissolved, save 
through the death of one of them.’ f 

Again: ‘‘No woman can begin to be the wife of a second 
husband unless she has ceased to be that of the first; but she 
ceases to be the wife of the first if he be dead, not if she 
commit adultery.’ ¢ 

As for the passage in the De Fide et Operibus, betokening 
doubt on the question in later life, it seems that Dr. McKim 
does not know that this work was written in 413 A. D., whereas 
the De Conjugiis Adulterinis, which defends the Catholic doc- 
trine at great length against Pollentius, was not written until 
41g A. D. 

To conclude, therefore, we may state the Fathers are morally 
unanimous on the absolute indissolubility of Christian mar- 
riage, and that the passages quoted in favor of divorce are 
either repetitions of our Savior’s words, and therefore capable 
of the same interpretation, or may be understood to refer to 
separation rather than divorce. 

After citing the Fathers, Dr. McKim says: ‘‘ Some writers 
(Pusey, Bingham, Cranmer) also affirm that the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (III. 1), plainly allowed the right of remarriage, and 
Pope Gregory III. (A. D. 731-741) and Pope Zacharias (A. D. 
741-752) allowed remarriage to the innocent.” 

Whether or not the Apostolic Constitutions ‘‘ plainly allow 
the right to remarry” we allow the reader to judge for him- 
self. The words are: “ But if any younger woman, who has 
lived but a while with her husband, and has lost him by 
death or some other occasion, and remains by herself, having the 
gift of widowhood, she will be found to be blessed,” etc. 

We beg to remind Dr. McKim that the letter to St. Boniface, 


* Serm. 192, Ad Conjugatos, t De Bono Conjugali, vi. 556. 
t De Conjugiis Adulterinis, vi. 686. 
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the Apostle of the Germans, was written in 726 A. D., and as 
Pope Gregory III. did not become pope till 731, we must 
needs attribute the letter in question to Gregory II. The case 
proposed was simply one of impotency, and the pope declared 
the marriage for that reason null and void. ‘‘ Quod proposuisti, 
quod si mulier infirmitate correpta non valuerit debitum viro 
reddere, quid ejus faciat jugalis? Bonum esset, si sic per- 
maneret, ut abstinentie vacaret. Sed quia hoc magnorum est, 
ille qui se non poterit continere, nubat magis.” 

The authenticity of the decree attributed to Pope Zachary 
has been denied by many scholars,* for it distinctly contradicts 
his teaching elsewhere. In a letter written to the bishops of 
France, he quotes the following from the Apostolical Canons, 
a document of the third or fourth century. It says: “If a 
layman should put away his own wife and take another, or one 
divorced by another man, let him be excommunicated.” + 

Next month, we hope to take up the other objections put 
forth by Dr. McKim in his two communications to the New 
York Sun, and discuss at some length the meaning of the 
obscure texts of St. Matthew’s Gospel.j 


* Perrone, Mat, Christ., Vol. III. p. 364. t Canon xlviii. 
tMatt. xv. 32; xix. 9. 
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A CATHOLIC AND THE BIBLE. 
II. 


BY THE REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


UNIVERSITY, 
November 19, 1904. 
My DEAR REVEREND FATHER: 

Your letter, for which I thank you heartily, has been a 
genuine boon to me. . . . Our circle here takes a deep 
interest in the subject. Some will not accept your proof that 
the church herself never taught anything about the age of man 
as sufficient to exempt her from condemnation. Professor 
M says that Catholics may, perhaps, get out of one 
tight place by creeping through this loop-hole in the case of 
chronology; but they are no better off; for the church, from 
Galileo’s time, has committed herself, all along the line, to the 
veracity of the Bible as science and history, and, in conse- 
quence, has fought and persecuted, as far as her waning 
powers allowed, every scientist and critic who demonstrated 
the absurdity of both the science and the history. 

He spoke of Sir George Mivart, whom he knew personally. 
Mivart, he says, was excommunicated because he refused to 
make an act of faith in the fables of Genesis. He has a col- 
lection of letters and articles that appeared atthetime. I en- 
close a list which he gave me of sets of passages in the Bible 
which flatly contradict each other. It is, perhaps, unfair to 
make such heavy drafts on your time. I trust that the assur- 
ance I can give you of good to come from your kindness will 
be, in your eyes, ample recompense. 

Believe me, Reverend dear Father, 
Very gratefully yours, 
X. X. 
MY DEAR SIR: 

It is pleasant to receive the assurance that my previous 
letter has been of service to you, and has caused your non- 
Catholic friends to return a verdict of mot guilty in favor of 
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the church, charged with teaching error regarding the age of 
mankind. Let us now see whether, from the teaching of the 
church concerning the authority of the Bible, there results for 
Catholics the obligation of accepting as true spurious science 
and false history. 

If instead of saying that the Catholic Church, your friend 
Professor M had said that a long line of eminent official 
and non official theologians committed themselves tothe view 
that all the science and all the history to be found in the 
Bible must be accepted as in exact correspondence with fact 
and reality, the task of refuting him would be a much more 
difficult one than that which you have proposed to me. If, 
however, modern knowledge has led our present day scholars 
to modify, very considerably, traditional principles of biblical 
interpretation, what becomes of the charge that Catholics shut 
their eyes to scientific progress? While maintaining as reso- 
lutely as did any of their predecessors everything contained 
and implied in authoritative Catholic doctrine concerning 
revelation and inspiration, the new school of- Lagrange, Prat, 
Schanz, and many other leading scripturists, has abandoned a 
great deal of outlying and adjacent ground that was formerly 
supposed to lie within the sacred precincts of faith. Why 
they have inaugurated this departure, or whether they are 
right in doing so, is no concern of you or me just now. You 
want to know, and I propose to inform you, of the attitude of 
accredited Catholic scholars towards the biblical problem as it 
has developed in recent years. 

The mass of arguments advanced against the inerrancy of 
the Old Testament may be divided roughly into two classes; 
those which deal with the scientific, and those deduced from 
the historical parts. The latter, again, may be subdivided into 
those questions that relate to the Mosaic books, and those 
that arise from the latter, or, as it is called by critics, the 
official Hebrew history. 

The first point to be observed with regard to the leaders 
of the new school is that they jealously safeguard the dogmatic 
teaching of the Councils of Trent and the Vatican, and ‘‘hold 
to the form of sound words” found in the encyclical Provz- 
dentissimus of Pope Leo XIII. Their leading principle of 
interpretation is* that divine inspiration guarantees everything 

* La Bible et l' Histotre, pp. 19-20. 


. 
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that is categorically affirmed and taught by the sacred writers; 
and that to judge rightly how far the writer’s guarantee and 
responsibility extend, it is necessary to consider carefully what 
kind of literary form he employs to convey his teaching. Now 
in the Bible many literary forms, differing widely in character, 
are to be found—fable, parable, poetry, edifying history, 
ancient history, tribal or family tradition, strict history, etc. 
Each of these forms has its own standard of truth, and is to 
be judged only by the one proper to itself. We do not, as 
Father Prat says, expect the same accuracy, for example, in a 
poetic work as we demand from a scientific treatise. And 
here comes the crucial question: Does the Bible profess .to 
teach science? Father Prat’s reply is less diffuse than Father 
Lagrange’s; so we may let him answer: ‘‘ No inspired work is 
a book of science. Not but that the Bible may, and actually 
does, contain affirmations in the scientific order; but the 
Scriptures could not be, ex professo and primarily, a manual of 
physics or geology, without ceasing to be, ex professo and 
primarily, a religious, or inspired, work.’’* The Bible, then, is 
not written in the scientific form. Hence as the poet or the 
popular writer, in describing physical facts, may with pro- 
priety use language that in a strictly scientific book would be 
false, so may the Bible. ‘As its object and razson-d’étre is 
not science, it may employ the usual language, with no pre- 
tension to scientific exactness, describe a phenomenon just as 
it appears to the senses, whatever may be its real nature, and 
thus preserve, through the ages, despite the incessant progress 
of knowledge, some immutable truth.” The biological classifi- 
cations found in the Bible have, since the days of Voltaire, 
furnished sneering infidelity with stones to throw at Moses, in 
whose defense orthodox commentators have displayed a 
wonderful, but frequently unsuccessful, ingenuity. The better 
way is staked out in the following passage:t+ ‘‘Since he does 
not pretend to write a scientific book, an author, even though 
he is inspired, may class the cetacea and the crustacea among 
the fishes, call the planets stars, put the bats among the birds, 
monkeys among the bipeds or the quadrupeds, hares and rab- 
bits among the ruminants, to the great scandal of naturalists. 
These are mere popular ways of speaking, and, except in 
scientific writings, are not errors. They are warranted by 
"220; t £6. 
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everyday language. The mere fact that we use them does 
not make us sureties for their accuracy.” This argument is 
very reasonable. When our daily newspaper tells us the hour 
at which the sun rises and sets on the current day, we scarcely 
fancy that the editor needs a lesson on the text, ¢ pur si muove. 

Let us turn to Father Lagrange, in whose pages the doc- 
trine stands forth with ample clearness through the penumbra 
that prudence has cast around it.* “It is impossible,” he 
writes, “that God should teach error; hence it is impossible, 
not that the Bible, in which all sorts of people speak in turn, 
should contain error, but that an intelligent examination should 
result in the conclusion that God has taught error.” Again 
he observes that everything the sacred authors teach God 
teaches, and it is therefore true.t ‘‘ But,’’ he adds, “ what do 
they teach? Everything that they affirm categorically. Now, 
it has been long ago stated that the Bible is not a collection 
of categoric assertions. There is a literary form in which abso- 
lutely nothing is asserted as to the truth of the facts; they 
are merely used to convey a moral lesson, as in the parables.” 
Interpret, then, each kind of writing according to the standard 
of truth proper to it, and the difficulties raised against the 
veracity of the Bible disappear. If a story is used merely as 
vehicle for a moral or religious instruction, then, provided that 
instruction is truly moral or religious—and in the Bible the reli- 
gious and moral element is always true—the author’s veracity 
is unimpeachable. In illustration of his principle, Father La- 
grange cites a passage from the pen of his confrére, Father 
Lacome, which had the high approbation of the still more dis- 
tinguished Dominican, the famous Monsabré, a conservative of 
the conservatives:{ ‘‘To its prophets exclusively this little peo- 
ple (Israel) was beholden for its elevation above all others. 
Through them its idea of God was soon purged of all error. 
But, with the exception of this concept, it was not the prophet’s 
affair to meddle with the ideas of his people, and he did not; 
he took them as he found them, inconsistent as the ideas of a 
child, false pictures of the real, notions fatally incomplete, as 
will always be human conceptions. The Spirit of God, how- 
ever, moved over the surface of our illusions, never adopting 
the errors so as to make them his own. He rested on them, 
or rather glided across them, as the sunbeam across a bad 


* La Methode Historique, p 92. t P. 94. tP. 95. 
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mirror, or a muddy pool from which it contracts no stain.” 
Apprehensive, probably, that some objection based on a par- 
ticular passage in the papal encyclical might be urged against 
him, Father Lagrange anticipates criticism, by reminding us 
that the pope’s encyclical affirms also that the Holy Ghost, 
speaking to the sacred writers, did not purpose to reveal any- 
thing about the inner nature of the visible world; as such 
knowledge would not contribute to salvation. 

The Dominican, then, and the Jesuit agree that the Bible 
writers employed, without guaranteeing their scientific accuracy, 
the crude notions in vogue among the primitive Hebrews, 
just as the savant often uses everyday language in matters 
where he knows it to be, scientifically speaking, absolutely in- 
correct. This method of interpretation is not open to the 
reproach incurred, very frequently, by the older one, which 
was sometimes reduced to strange expedients in order to main- 
tain that the science of Genesis is, in the strict sense of the 
word, true. An instance cited by Father Lagrange is worthy 
of note.* An eminent writer,t with pathetic loyalty to the 
ancient ways, contended, some time ago, that ‘‘the Bible, relat- 
ing, for example, the formation of the firmament, the stoppage 
of the sun, speaks according to appearances, and, consequently, 
is true.’”’ This will never do. ‘It is more correct,’ writes 
Father Lagrange, “to say that on these points the Bible is 
neither true nor false. For we must remember that the ancient 
authors had no more knowledge than they exhibited. When I 
employ one of these propositions, I know, and everybody else 
knows, it is false; and, for that very reason, its falsity vanishes 
in a metaphor. But in the times of the sacred authors nobody 
had any inkling of the scientific truth. May we say that anauthor 
who regards the sky as a solid vault, and uses words that con- 
veys this impression—for otherwise we should not have learned 
it—expresses himself in language that is exact and true, though 
not rigorously scientific? Can we, in this matter, draw a dis- 
tinction between science and truth ?”’ Then an evident objection 
presents itself. These and many other like propositions are just 
the elements that opponents have used to prove that the Bible 
is full of childishly erroneous notions which make its claims to be 
a divine and infallible book ridiculous. If they are not true they 
are false, and then what becomes of the veracity of the Bible? 

* P, 105; t P. Brucker, S.J., Etudes, 1895, p. 502. 
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“It is quite a simple affair,” replies Father Lagrange; a propo- 
sition is either true or false, to be sure; but in these cases 
the sacred writer asserts no proposition at all.” He is at one 
with Father Prat in holding that the incorrect scientific views 
in the Bible are not taught by the Bible. 

It would be vain to disguise the fact that the method of 
the new school is little less than a revolution in even our 
recent methods of scriptural interpretation. When the modern 
sciences could no longer be treated as mere unproved hypothe- 
ses, and had to be reckoned with, apologists and exegetes set 
themselves to devise interpretations that would demonstrate 
how, after all, the discoveries of geology, biology, paleontology, 
and the sister sciences were in harmony with Moses; nay, even 
that Moses had anticipated the physicists of the nineteenth 
century. System after system appeared; each one in turn was 
prematurely decorated with some such consoling title as The 
Bible Vindicated. But none of them would hold water; and 
the advocates of one were usually the destroyers of the other. 
Each new champion on his arrival in the lists might have 
been heralded as another case of 


“The priest who slew the slayer 
And shall himself be slain.” 


Labor in vain, says the new school. Father Prat and his co- 
worker review, somewhat sardonically, the various theories that 
came out in the course of the last century, and still hold their 
honored place in our text-books. Father Prat consigns them 
to oblivion with the verdict:* ‘‘ There is no science revealed 
except so far as is necessary for the salvation of man and the 
economy of faith. Hence scriptural interpretations professing 
to be scientific—I will not say savant—of the Holy Scriptures 
are an error and a danger, for they imprudently entangle the 
‘Bible in questions to which it should remain a stranger.”’ 
Father Lagrange is equally outspoken, and recalls, with a sus- 
picion of what the French call malice, how-it was fashionable, 
when he began his studies, to dilate upon the extensive acquain- 
tance with modern science that had become indispensable to the 
biblical student. 

He ends his observation by reaffirming his principle: + ‘‘ The 
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interpretation ot the Bible is to be made with an eye not to 
modern science, which deals with reality, but to the ancient 
notions as they are found in the Bible itself. ‘What! even if 
this ancient science is imperfect, insufficient, even false? If it 
fancies that the waters of heaven are divided by a solid vault 
from the waters below; if it takes the stars to be little lumin- 
aries suspended from that vault; if the rains of the deluge fall 
in torrents when the sluices of the vault are opened; if the 
earth is immovable at the centre of the sky—must all this be 
taken as divine teaching?’ No; not at all. God has not re- 
vealed these things which men have inferred from a hasty 
observation of phenomena; he has not meant that because 
they appear in the Bible they should be proposed to us as 
coming from him, said by him, dictated by him. Conse- 
quently the Bible contains no scientific teaching.” On receiv- 
ing the news of the battle of Austerlitz, Pitt is reported to 
have said, in a tone of tragic despondency, that the map of 
Europe might be rolled up and put away for twenty years. 
Somewhat similarly the dissemination of the ideas characteristic 
of the school of our present scholars is a signal that, not in 
sorrow, but with a sense of profound relief, we may reverently 
consign many classic tomes of apologetics to the shelves re- 
served for the quaint and curious volumes of forgotten lore. 
The idea that the Bible does teach science was long domi- 
nant. From the time of the Council of Trent, at least, the 
doctrine of St. Jerome and St. Thomas was lost sight of. 
Protestantism had made the Bible, literally interpreted, its sole 
rule of faith. Catholic polemists, in order to fight the enemy 
on his owa ground, accepted the postulate for argument’s sake; 
and, although the doctrine of verbal inspiration never had the 
sanction of the church, the hypothetical character of the foot- 
ing it had obtained in theology was gradually lost sight of, 
with the result that our apologists found themselves saddled 
with the burden of defending, for example, the literal veracity 
of Josue’s sun at Ajalon. You have mentioned Galileo, who, 
like the head of King Charles, always manages to get into 
the memorial. The root of that unfortunate—and fortunate— 
affair was, precisely, the prevailing belief that the Bible, and 
therefore God, did teach a system of the world. When Gali- 
leo proposed his new theory theologians, even the enlightened 
Bellarmine, hastened to declare that all the Fathers of the 
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church unanimously interpreted Josue and other cognate bibli- 
cal passages literally, therefore the new theory must be con- 
tradictory to the Word of God. The defenders of the old 
opinions won the day, and a Roman congregation branded the 
heliocentric theory as heretical, that is, as theologians explain 
the import of the stigma,* directly contradictory of truth 
revealed by God, and proposed to men by the church. We 
need not dwell on the consequences of this official deci- 
sion. Father Lagrange strengthens his position by recalling it 
and its results. He rightly remarks that the authority com- 
promised by it was the authority of an official congregation of 
theologians, not that of the infallible church. The blunder, 
though prolific of disastrous consequences, contains also: a 
precious lesson that perhaps is worth all it cost.t ‘‘ Nobody 
now takes seriously this primitive science, or rather this child- 
ish lisping of ancient curiosity; the pseudo science of old 
times is gone, and if religion were not something else it would 
disappear along with it.” But the independence of religion in 
regard to science was not recognized in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which had inherited, not from the early days, but from 
the Middle Ages, a legacy of philosophical and scientific be- 
liefs that had usurped a dignity to which they had no just 
claim. ¢ ‘‘It was an immense error fraught with incalculable 
consequences to suppose that the Bible contains a scientific 
system of the world. It was an error that took its origin 
in the prevailing attachment to Aristotelianism, which, not 
only on the philosophic, but also on the scientific side, had 
been welded to Christian doctrine. . . . For many minds 
modern science begins with Galileo, and there religion vanishes, 
for no religion can survive the destruction of a cosmogonic 
system to which it has been tied.” There is, the learned 
Dominican observes, no surer way to ruin religion in the eyes 
of men justly devoted to science than to represent religious 
doctrine as bound to scientific notions. Fortunately the mis- 
take over Galileo could not be hidden, and was not forgotten ; 
but it did not entirely dissipate the old mentality. Until 
lately, exegetes and apologists have displayed extreme reluc- 
tance to acknowledge any advance of discovery that conflicted 
with traditional interpretations relative to such questions as the 
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age of mankind, the formation of the earth, the deluge, the 
tower of Babel, etc. Some writers were very injudicious, not 
to say intemperate, in their resistance to each new advance of 
science, and thereby unintentionally helped the cause of unbe- 
lief. Others, as I have already said, spent their time in com- 
posing schemes of concordance between modern knowledge and 
the contents of the Pentateuch. They did little to increase the 
respect of scientists for theology. ‘A reference to these facts,” 
says Father Lagrange,* “suffices to recall a series of hesitating 
gropings, of triumphs without any morrow, of poorly disguised 
defeats, of concessions made with a bad grace. Apologetics 
may blush for this, but .it cannot blot out the memory. — It 
would be well now to accept the situation in its entirety. 
Let us loyally preserve the memory of past mistakes, so as to 
turn them to profit by recognizing their causes.”’ 

Painfully and slowly, then, through many a chastening 
experience, Catholic thought has drawn off from other posi- 
tions to intrench itself on this new impregnable base. Recog- 
nize that the Bible teaches no science at all, and you establish 
it serene on the spiritual heights from which religion contem- 
plates with indifference the ant-like industry of scientists accu- 
mulating below an ever-growing treasure of knowledge con- 
cerning the world of matter. We may, I think, quit the topic 
with a final quotation from our guide.t “In affirming that the 
Bible contains no scientific explanation of the universe we 
maintain religion on a plane from which science never can 
dislodge it, for if it is easy to smile at the lispings of Hebrew 
science, it is not easy to show how science satisfies the aspira- 
tions of the soul.” 

You will, I am sure, have perceived that the historical 
problem is to be solved, without any difficulty, on much the 
same lines as the scientific one. The principle of solution is 
essentially the same in both matters; nevertheless it must 
receive some qualification and limitation when we approach the 
seemingly puzzling questions of Bible history. Because “although 
we may affirm that the Bible teaches no science, it would be 
more than paradoxical to maintain that the Bible contains no 
history, for it is the history of salvation.” Still we but follow 
the directions given by Leo XIII. when we look for the key 
to the enigma in the same principle; his encyclical states that 
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what St. Augustine teaches concerning the knowledge of nature 
found in the Bible is equally applicable to history. Fortified 
by this venerable authority, Fathers Prat and Lagrange pro- 
ceed to open, through the maze in which so many commenta- 
tors have entangled themselves and their followers, a way so 
broad and smooth that not even the blind man can err 
therein. 

Both our authors premise that as God has not taught any 
science, neither has he revealed any history, except so far forth 
as such a revelation was required for the edifice of faith, that 
is, for the sake of moral and religious truth. Now both our 
expositors observe* that to constitute a document history it 
is not enough that the writer should have thrown his thoughts 
into the historical “form”; and that ft “the value to be attached 
to statements which appear to affirm or deny depends entirely 
on the complexion of the literary form in which these seem- 
ingly categorical propositions are found.” As you have seen 
from my first letter to you, Father Lagrange rejects the view 
that Genesis contains anything that can be called, strictly 
speaking, a history of early mankind. 

How, then, are we to interpret the various accounts in Gene- 
sis that have been laid hold of by hostile critics to ruin the 
supernatural claims of the Scriptures? The answer is that 
most of the biblical narratives which, in many a fierce polemi- 
cal conflict, assailants and defenders alike have assumed to be 
professedly strict history, are nothing of the sort. The his- 
torical form is but the vehicle for the conveyance of some 
ethical or religious teaching, just like the parables of our Lord 
in the New Testament. Apologists rose in arms when scien- 
tists declared that many of the Bible stories had their parallels 
in the records of the surrounding peoples. The new school 
finds no difficulty in the way of admitting this claim. But 
our scholars part company with the rationalistic wing of the 
higher criticism which, from this correspondence, would infer the 
Bible to be as purely a human production as the -religious 
literature of Babylon or Egypt. For, as Father Lagrange puts 
it, with iteration, while the legends in Chaldean or other pagan 
documents are invariably saturated with immoral and polytheis- 
tic ideas, the sacred writer invariably purges them of such 
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corrupt elements, and thereby makes them not unwoethy 
caskets for the reception and preservation of the spiritual 
truths which God inspired the writer to impart or record. To 
sum up in a sentence or two Father Lagrange’s carefully 
weighed exposition would not be easy, and might be mislead- 
ing. A few typical passages relative to some crucial topics 
will illustrate sufficiently his principles and method. He raises 
the question whether the term myth may legitimately be given 
to episodes in the Bible:* “If there is a page in the Bible 
which literally resembles a Babylonian page it is the episode 
of the deluge. Now the Babylonian deluge is not a page of 
history. It forms part of a poem, it is saturated with mythol- 
ogy—in it we are in another literary form; so if we wish to 
establish a parallel between the Hebrews and the Chaldeans it 
is ready to hand and in a very symptomatic fashion.” And 
he institutes the parallel:+ ‘‘The official history of the 
Hebrews coincides fairly well with the official history of the 
Assyrians; the most ancient tradition of the Hebrews concern- 
ing the first great chief of their race fits with the account of 
the great Chaldean monarch.” On the other hand, passing 
from the region of official history into primitive history, 
Hebrew primitive history, ‘which could easily have borrowed 
so many facts common to Assyrian and Egyptian documents, 
connects with the Babylonian tradition only in a few instances ; 
in the Babylonian traditions these episodes have at least the 
appearance of religious myths.” The suggested inference is put 
interrogatively: “‘ May there, then, be myths in the Bible?” 

The word is enough to make the cry of ‘‘To your tents, 
O Israel!” be raised from Dan to Beersheba. But thought 
marches rapidly nowadays. Let us listen to this member of 
that distinguished order, which enjoys the hereditary privilege 
of having the Master of the Sacred Palace and the General of 
the Inquisition chosen from its sons, as he answers his own 
question: { ‘The common opinion rises against this thought 
and will not hear the word mentioned. A number of Catho- 
lic authors, becoming more numerous every day, insists upon 
drawing a distinction. Naturally they do not stickle for the 
word, if the word is offensive. Yet they find it suitable for 
expressing the resemblances existing between the myths and 
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the primitive history. But, they are careful to add, the 
mythological elements found in the Bible are sedulously 
‘purified of their polytheistic coloring, they serve to clothe 
only lofty religious thoughts.’ This is the formula of Dom 
Hildebrand Hépfl, a Benedictine monk, in a brochure directed 
against the rationalistic drift of the higher criticism.” 
Waiving aside the question of words and terms, Father 
Lagrange invites his readers to examine the thing; and he 
takes up the story of Lot’s wife. In the first place, he criti- 
cizes the explanation offered of this passage by Father von 
Hummelauer, S.J., “the celebrated exegete,’”’ who conceives 
that the poor woman, having been carried away by a wave, 
and drenched in intensely saline water, was covered with salt 
and foam, and thus to the eyes of her perturbed husband 
looked like a slab of salt.* ‘‘Gentlemen,” says Father 
Lagrange, “this is rationalistic criticism, pure and simple. It 
is the method employed by Paulus in the end of the last cen- 
tury (eighteenth) to demolish the Gospel miracles; they were 
always natural facts badly observed and grossly exaggerated. 
According to the learned exegete the wife of Lot was not 
changed into a pillar of salt.” On the contrary, argues 
Father Lagrange, the meaning of the biblical words is that 
Lot’s wife, body and soul, was turned into salt; the absurdity 
of the statement is for him peremptory proof that the sacred 
writer in relating the legend had not the remotest intention of 
affirming its veracity.~ ‘‘I see no reason,” is his solution, 


#P. 203. 

t NoTE.—It is only justice to Father von Hummelauer to notice that he has recently joined 
the school of Father Lagrange, and in his lately published Lxegetisches zur Inspira- 
tionsfrage defends the new system on strict theological grounds. Inthe English Month, for 
January, Father Sidney F. Smith gives an outline, accompanied with a cautious but unmis- 
takable recommendation of the system as advocated in this brochure. The following passage 
indicates that he expects to hear a note of protest from quarters into which no knowledge of 
the present crisis has yet penetrated. He asks a favorable reception for the new doctrine for 
two reasons: ‘‘Oneis that, as has been said, the difficulties of establishing an absolute agree- 
ment between the inspired writings themselves is very real and affects so many points that, 
unless we can discover some new line of solution, there seems no course left to us save to take 
refuge in St. Augustine’s ¢go non intelligo. It is true that there is a section of theologians 
amongst us who make very little indeed of all these difficulties, are perfectly content with the 
artificial replies to them that do duty in so many text-books, and can see no other reason for 
the propounding of new theories of solution such as that we are discussing, save that their 
authors are men of perverse mind and lovers of the dizarre for its own sake. But this is, 
perhaps, because the critics in question move in too restricted a circle of ideas and have an 
insufficient knowledge of the facts.” (Zhe Month, January, 1905, p. 53.) 
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corrupt elements, and thereby makes them not unwoethy 
caskets for the reception and preservation of the spiritual 
truths which God inspired the writer to impart or record. To 
sum up in a sentence or two Father Lagrange’s carefully 
weighed exposition would not be easy, and might be mislead- 
ing. A few typical passages relative to some crucial topics 
will illustrate sufficiently his principles and method. He raises 
the question whether the term myth may legitimately be given 
to episodes in the Bible: * “If there is a page in the Bible 
which literally resembles a Babylonian page it is the episode 
of the deluge. Now the Babylonian deluge is not a page of 
history. It forms part of a poem, it is saturated with mythol- 
ogy—in it we are in another literary form; so if we wish to 
establish a parallel between the Hebrews and the Chaldeans it 
is ready to hand and in a very symptomatic fashion.” And 
he institutes the parallel: + ‘‘The official history of the 
Hebrews coincides fairly well with the official history of the 
Assyrians; the most ancient tradition of the Hebrews concern- 
ing the first great chief of their race fits with the account of 
the great Chaldean monarch.” On the other hand, passing 
from the region of official history into primitive history, 
Hebrew primitive history, ‘‘ which could easily have borrowed 
so many facts common to Assyrian and Egyptian documents, 
connects with the Babylonian tradition only in a few instances ; 
in the Babylonian traditions these episodes have at least the 
appearance of religious myths.” The suggested inference is put 
interrogatively: “ May there, then, be myths in the Bible?” 

The word is enough to make the cry of ‘“‘To your tents, 
O Israel!” be raised from Dan to Beersheba. But thought 
marches rapidly nowadays. Let us listen to this member of 
that distinguished order, which enjoys the hereditary privilege 
of having the Master of the Sacred Palace and the General of 
the Inquisition chosen from its sons, as he answers his own 
question: { ‘The common opinion rises against this thought 
and will not hear the word mentioned. A number of Catho- 
lic authors, becoming more numerous every day, insists upon 
drawing a distinction. Naturally they do not stickle for the 
word, if the word is offensive. Yet they find it suitable for 
expressing the resemblances existing between the myths and 
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the primitive history. But, they are careful to add, the 
mythological elements found in the Bible are sedulously 
‘purified of their polytheistic coloring, they serve to clothe 
only lofty religious thoughts.’ This is the formula of Dom 
Hildebrand Hépfl, a Benedictine monk, in a brochure directed 
against the rationalistic drift of the higher criticism.” 
Waiving aside the question of words and terms, Father 
Lagrange invites his readers to examine the ‘hing, and he 
takes up the story of Lot’s wife. In the first place, he criti- 
cizes the explanation offered of this passage by Father von 
Hummelauer, S.J., “the celebrated exegete,’’ who conceives 
that the poor woman, having been carried away by a wave, 
and drenched in intensely saline water, was covered with salt 
and foam, and thus to the eyes of her perturbed husband 
looked like a slab of salt.* ‘‘Gentlemen,’”’ says Father 
Lagrange, “this is rationalistic criticism, pure and simple. It 
is the method employed by Paulus in the end of the last cen- 
tury (eighteenth) to demolish the Gospel miracles; they were 
always natural facts badly observed and grossly exaggerated. 
According to the learned exegete the wife of Lot was not 
changed into a pillar of salt.”+ On the contrary, argues 
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“why there may not be in the Bible erroneous views upon 
the nature of things, provided that such views are there on 
the same footing as is Hebrew science, that is to say that 
they are not taught. That the struggle of God against evil, 
and his supreme dominion over matter, should be described as 
a victory over the monsters Rahab and Leviathan, creatures 
of ancient popular fancy, is, as far as I can see, no impro- 
priety. But, just as the Greeks began very early to doubt 
the reality of the myth, the prophets of Israel were not duped 
by these allegories; and, to return to Lot’s wife, the author 
no more believed in the truth of the story than he did in the 
incestuous origin of Moab and Ammon which he relates.” 
Similarly, several other episodes, which were formerly taken 
to be strictly historical accounts of tremendous events in which 
Jehovah visibly and almost palpably intervened in human life, 
suffer a like reduction. The stories are legendary; but they 
carry a lesson; and they possess a dignity of character to 
which the ‘pagan myths are strangers. The account of the 
deluge is no mere baseless myth;* “the general character of 
the biblical legend indicates rather a real inundation, the reli- 
gious significance of which, by the way, far outweighs the 
historic importance. And the tower of Babel is not a pure 
fiction. The biblical author, undoubtedly, had in view the 
unfinished gigantic temple of Borsippa, which Nabuchodonosor 
prided himself on having completed after it had fallen into ruin 
through the defective condition of its gutters. To regard 
Babylon as a proud city in which all languages were spoken 
is not a mere chimera.” Ai final instance. After citing scien- 
tific authority for the opinion that the subsidence of the 
southern. end of the Dead Sea took place during an epoch 
when the earth was already inhabited, Father Lagrange argues 
that, therefore, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is not 
to be treated as a mere myth, signifying the sublime desolation 
of the country around the Dead Sea. The upshot is that these 
and similar biblical accounts are not proposed by the inspired 
writer as history in our sense of the word. 

When this system of interpretation is accepted the thou- 
sand and one arguments leveled against the Bible, from the 
point of view of historical criticism—arguments that have re- 
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duced former interpreters to fall back on refutations that de- 
manded for their acceptance a large dose of good will and 
uncritical piety—at once become meaningless. At the same 
time the doctrine of inspiration is amply protected. “It is 
enough for us that nowhere else do we find the same sobriety; 
that mythology, properly so-called, is excluded; and that it 
is impossible for any one who looks at the matter in the right 
light to fall into error.” 

I must reserve for another day some important cautions 
regarding the fall of man and original sin. Then, too, we 
can dispose of the syllabus furnished by your friend, Professor 
M . I should be glad to learn whether, after you have 
made him acquainted with the gist of this letter, he will con- 
tinue in the opinion that Catholic eyes and ears are closed 
to science, or if he has in his scientific arsenal any weapon 
that will reach the Bible on the ground where it has been 
placed. You can assure him that his list of errors will offer 
no difficulty ; it bears, by the way, a remarkable resemblance 
to one embodied in an article from a Catholic pen, published 
in the Contemporary Review for April, 1894. The remarks 
relative to the late Professor Mivart may be touched upon 
when we come to consider the allegation that the Catholic 
Church has been the foe of science. Believe me, 


Fraternally yours, 
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SHAMROCK DAY’S CHILD. 


BY SHIELA MAHON. 


BLARE of trumpets and the measured tread of 
many feet, as a contingent of the St. Patrick’s 
Day procession marched on its way to join the 
great parade on Fifth Avenue, heralded the en- 
aa §=otrance of Sarah Ellen Maloney into the world. 
The kind-hearted neighbors had just left. Sarah Ellen’s mother 
clasped the little stranger closer to her breast, as her eyes 
wandered round the scantily furnished room on the top 
floor of a tenement house, and burning tears rolled down her 
pale face as her thoughts wandered to the golden-thatched 
cottage nestling midst the Wicklow hills, where her childhood 
days had been spent. And then came the sadder thought of 
the husband who had not lived to see their child. Sarah Ellen 
lay in her snug shelter unconscious of the bitter memories that 
stirred the heart of her mother. The noise and racket would 
have disturbed most babies, but Sarah Ellen seemed to like it. 
By and by it ceased, and quietness reigned, broken only by 
the faint tic-tac of a little clock on the mantel above the 
wretched fire. The hours passed; shadows filled the room. 
Now and again came a low cry from Sarah Ellen—then a 
strange silence. Later on a neighbor, coming in from her work, 
found her way into the room. One glance at the still figure 
on the bed was enough; Sarah Ellen’s mother’s troubles were 
over, and Sarah Ellen was wailing disconsolately, as if she 
understood. 

Sarah Ellen’s life was gray from the beginning; later on 
the atmosphere was black. Almost from babyhood she had to 
earn her own living. She was named Sarah Ellen by the neigh- 
bors, in accordance with the express wish of Mrs. Maloney, 
who had confided to the next-door roomer that her only sister, 
who lived in Ireland, was called Sarah Ellen. The wish was 
remembered, and the child was taken to the nearest church 
and baptized without pomp or ceremony. Other babies had 
flowers and lace robes and christening cake; but these were 
not for Sarah Ellen. The want of them didn’t seem to bother 
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her in the least. It was only when a tender-hearted Irish girl, 
who was in the church at the time when she was carried from 
the baptismal font, went forward and placed a tiny wreath of 
shamrocks on her baby brow that she showed the least sign of 
feeling. A smile flickered over the little puckered face, and 
her tiny hands instinctively clasped the thumb of the stranger. 

It was decided by the neighbors that the little orphan 
should not be sent to the workhouse. So each of them took 
a turn at bringing her up. ‘She kind of growed,” like a weed, 
with nothing special to nourish her. She was scarcely more 
than a baby when she was sent out to sell matches; then she 
reached the dignity of shoe laces, two for a nickel; until finally, 
when she was about twelve years old, a good Samaritan took 
pity upon her, and engaged her as maid of all work. This was 
the first time in her life that Sarah Ellen got enough to eat, 
and was clothed any way decently, in the cast-off garments of 
’Melia Winkle, a niece of the good Samaritan. Sarah Ellen 
hated ’Melia, because the latter would turn up her snub nose 
expressively and call out, ‘‘ Here comes Cast-Offs,” when she 
met her in the street. The iron rankled early in the soul of 
Sarah Ellen. 

It must have been from her Celtic mother that she in- 
herited her vivid imagination, for Sarah Ellen dreamed strange 
dreams, in which music and flowers and sunny skies and gor- 
geous figures played their parts, and retired after leaving fairy- 
like impressions on her brain. She had never experienced 
any of the things she dreamed; her life had been so common- 
place and sordid; and yet they seemed like second nature to 
her. Sometimes it frightened her, these deep plunges into 
space in which her soul revelled, and she was usually aroused 
from these flights of fancy by the high-pitched voice of Mrs. 
Winkle: ‘Sarah Ellen, have you made the beds?” or, ‘‘ Sarah 
Ellen, have you swept the stoop?” and sundry other questions, 
all bearing on the one important theme—work. 

“I was meant to bea lady,” she often thought dejectedly. 

The years went round monotonously; childhood passed, 
girlhood came. At this period her dreams were usually of a 
hero who moved about with lordly grace, a sword hanging by 
his side. She never met a soldier but her heart leapt, and 
wars and battles raged through her brain. In her dreams her 
hero was always a soldier, and she was the heroine, and was 
usually carried off.in the hero’s arms, a limp rag with long 
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streaming hair. Yet, despite her romantic tendencies, she 
reached the mature age of twenty-five and had never had a 
lover. Other girls with not half her opportunities had moved 
off, made good marriages, and settled down into happy wives 
and mothers, but Sarah Ellen remained. At night she had 
tragic dreams in which she figured as an old maid with cork- 
screw ringlets and hair plastered down the middle and a big 
tabby cat beside her. 

The truth was, Sarah Ellen's personal appearance was 
against her. She was tall, thin, lanky, and generally woe- 
begone. As a neighbor remarked, she looked like one that 
“didn’t get her feed.” Perhaps it was the soul-hunger that 
showed so plainly. Once she thought something was going to 
happen. It was when ’Melia Winkle’s sailor-brother came 
home for a short time. She was seventeen then; and she had 
walked out with him, and her heart had thrilled when he 
squeezed her hand tenderly, and asked her if she was tired. 
No one had ever shown her that much attention before. But, 
alas! her dream was rudely dispelled, for "Melia Winkle, when 
she heard of the episode, had said spitefully, under the pre- 
tence of good advice: ; 

‘I advise you not to be taken in with Josiah, he was kind 
of born with those flirty ways. Every one knows how his 
heart is set on Liza Jones. She is a dressmaker, and makes 
such stylish things, too. Josiah, he just wants to make her 
jealous. It’s for your own good, Sarah Ellen, I’m talking. 
I know you are easy imposed upon.” 

And Sarah Ellen had hastily disclaimed the soft impeach- 
ment, declaring hotly that she had never had a thought of him. 
In secret she shed bitter tears, and when she met Josiah 
looked the other way. And so ended the little romance. 
That was eight years ago, and nothing had ever happened 
since. It wasn’t that she had not as fine clothes as the other 
girls; her social status had improved, and she was able to 
dress well. She could wear a long ostrich feather in her hat 
now, and pink roses which contrasted none too well with her 
sallow skin. The only thing remarkable about her was her 
eyes. They were haunting eyes of dark gray nearly black, 
with black lashes which cast shadows on her sallow cheeks— 
eyes which mirrored every passing thought of her soul. De- 
spite her twenty-five years she had the innocent heart of a 
child, yet also she had a woman’s natural longing to be loved. 
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They say that into every life some sunshine as well as 
some rain must fall. One day a broad, bright sunbeam came 
into Sarah Ellen’s life, and made it beautiful. She was twenty- 
six years old, and her life had been so colorless, that when 
the glory did come, it almost overwhelmed her. When she 
came to think over it, why it almost took her breath away, it 
was so unexpected. To think that her hero, the soldier of 
whom she had dreamed, should come into her life, and in such 
a romantic fashion as to satisfy all her yearnings. In her 
wildest dreams she had never imagined such happiness. That 
Donal O’More, a soldier in the United States army, should 
cast his eyes on her, and it all happened so simply, in her 
humility she could have wept. Who would have thought that 
day when she was coming down stairs dust-pan in hand, and 
her foot had caught in a doll’s carriage belonging to one of the 
children, that she should fall into the outstretched arms of a 
big, tall fellow, standing at the bottom. It was a device of 
little Master Cupid to bring two kindred spirits together. 

When Sarah Ellen recovered from the confusion, incidental 
to her somewhat awkward introduction, she blushed rosy red 
and for the moment looked handsome. Like magic the elec- 
tric flame which governs the world was lighted. From that 
day her life was resplendent with the most gorgeous colors, 
untouched by a tiny particle of black or gray. It spread be- 
fore her a fairyland of beauty, and her prince, tall, straight- 
limbed, and stalwart, glowed on her horizon like a star shining 
steadily, a beacon light to her adoring eyes. 

Donal came from Ireland, and wasn’t she proud to be able 
to tell him that Ireland had been the home of her parents. 
It was a theme that strengthened the link between them. 
Donal vowed that as soon as it was in his power he would 
bring her to see the beauties of the Motherland. With flash- 
ing eyes and impassioned speech he held her enthralled with 
the story of Erin. Sarah Ellen’s one sorrow was, that she 
had not the good fortune to be bornthere. Donal with mirth- 
ful eyes told her he would crown her with shamrocks on St. 
Patrick’s day to make up for the deficiency. 

In all the wide, beautiful world there was no happier young 
woman on the morning of her wedding. Love, the great 
beautifier, had transformed her. A faint flush stained her 
cheeks, and her eyes no longer wore the look of the soul- 
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hunger, but were sparkling wells of contentment mirroring her 
happiness. ’Melia Winkle was to be bridesmaid. ’Melia and 
she were fast friends now; the childish spite of long ago had 
vanished. ’Melia was in the seventh heaven, for Jim Wilkins 
was to be the “ best man,” and ’Melia in her secret heart had 
a soft spot for Jim. 

On that day of days Sarah Ellen wore a warm red dress, 
which lighted up her pale face, and a big bunch of shamrocks 
nestled at her throat. And instead of the proverbial orange 
blossoms shamrocks crowned her dark hair and lay in the folds 
of her veil as in a snow wreath. Just as she had given a shy 
peep in the mirror at her own radiant reflection Donal arrived, 
in all his bridal bravery, accompanied by Jim. Such a happy 
quartette ! 

Jim whispered slyly to "Melia: ‘What would she think of 
having a double event?” ’Melia’s happy, flushed face and starry 
eyes seemed to satisfy him, for the pair sat together in a 
happy silence. 

How is it that happiness is so evanescent. God knows 
Sarah Ellen had it in full measure for the short time it lasted ! 
But, alas! alas! Afterwards ’Melia could never explain how 
the whole thing happened. It was just after the ceremony, 
and Donal was walking down the cathedral steps proud and 
happy, Sarah Ellen on his arm. Suddenly a band of music 
coming up Fifth Avenue struck up, and she noticed Sarah 
Ellen crane her neck forward and give a startled exclamation, 
then dart from Donal’s side. The next few seconds were the 
most terrible that ever "Melia experienced. There was the 
hoarse roar of a crowd, a woman’s scream, the thud, thud, of 
a runaway horse, mingling with the gay mockery of the tune; 
the sound of a child’s shrill cry, and shouts of sympathy and 
horror as a white-veiled figure lay beneath the prancing hoofs, 
while a mother held in tight embrace the child who, through 
the heroic effort of Sarah Ellen, had escaped death. 

But Sarah Ellen, alas! alas! Donal, with heaving chest 
and eyes despairing in their agony, was the first to raise the 
slight figure. ‘Sarah! Sarah!” was all he could say, and a 
pair of eyes, beautiful even in their death agony, were raised 
to his. ‘‘ God’s will,’’ murmured the pale lips. ‘‘ God’s will.” 
And the soul of Sarah Ellen went forth. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


BY J. C. MONAGHAN, 
Head of U. S. Consular Service. 


ey BOOK bearing the above title has just been issued 

am by the Division of Consular Reports, Bureau of 

Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. It is from the pen of Mr. 

Ernest C. Meyer, Deputy United States Consul 

at Chemnitz, Germany. Mr. Meyer is also the author of an 

excellent work, indeed the standard authority, on Primary 

Elections and the Primary Elections Law. The present volume 

is the result of some advice given to Mr. Meyer before his 

departure for Europe by an old consular officer, and few books 

of the year have a better record of faithful work behind them, 

and no book of the year has better work ahead of it than 
awaits the pages of /udustrial Education in Germany. 

Mr. Meyer begins with a bird’s-eye view of the entire sys- 
tem of education in the German Empire. He does this to 
enable his readers to grasp the system of industrial education 
in its true relation to the system of general education, and to 
create in the mind’s eye a correct picture of the entire edifice 
of industrial education, “from the lowest continuation and trade 
_ schools, its base, to the technical high schools, its crown.” 
Exercising excellent judgment, Mr. Meyer selects for his out- 
line a system that is to be regarded as a general type rather 
than as a specific form. This selection is made because the 
educational systems of the different States of the Empire are 
by no means all alike. While there are degrees of great resem- 
blance, there are also degrees of difference. To secure al] that 
is best in the resemblance, and to avoid all that is objection- 
able in the differences, ought to be the object of all those 
interested in the solution of educational problems. Mr. Meyer's 
book is bound to be helpful in both directions. It certainly 
succeeds in selecting much of what is best in the one, and it 
is careful to point out, in passing, what, in the author’s judg- 
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ment, are the highly objectionable features in the other. The 
work is done in such a way as to wound nobody. After a 
brief introduction, the book describes carefully the primary edu- 
cation. At the very beginning, possibly with no ulterior de- 
sign of doing so, Mr. Meyer calls attention to what some say 
is the weakest point in the entire system of German education. 
I refer to the laminated system of primary education. He 
says: ‘‘ Through social and financial distinctions the Volksschule 
(at the base of the German educational edifice) has been divided 
into three parallel (not consecutive) classes, the lower, middle, 
and higher. The lower class is attended by children of the 
poorer families, as the tuition fees (Schulgeld) are smallest in 
this division; the middle class, in which a somewhat larger 
tuition fee is paid, contains children from richer families; and 
the higher class, commonly known as the Biirgerschule (citizens’ 
school) is attended by the richest class of children. All classes, 
however, are taught by equally well qualified teachers, and are 
given good opportunities. Sometimes, also, a private school 
takes the place of the Volksschule.”’ 

The tenth year in the German child’s life is taken as the 
turning-point towards a career. If too poor to aspire to the 
higher lines of life the boy or girl is left to plod along with 
the work of the primary or Volksschule. If the child is to go 
upward he leaves the Volksschule for a gymnasium or real- 
gymnasium; in other words, he enters a secondary school 
qualified to fit him for the classics or the sciences. The weak- 
ness of the system, it seems to me, is found in the fatal dis- 
tinctions, drawn even in childhood, between the classes. 

The work in the secondary schools, whether in the sciences 
or the classics, is covered by six or nine years’ courses. Here 
again the distinctive differences due to wealth work a seeming 
iniquity, for ‘‘while the child is pursuing his course in the 
secondary school another decision must be made which involves 
not only the means of the parents, but also the natural apti- 
tudes and abilities of the child.” If the means are limited, then 
very likely a course in a six years’ secondary school will be 
pursued by the child, beginning with his eleventh year; pos- 
sibly he may pursue a course in a trade or technical school, 
one that will fit him to follow a trade. He may desire to be 
a mechanic, an engineer, a dyer, bleacher, spinner, or weaver. 
Law, medicine, theology are still reserved for the few rather 
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than for the many. As a matter of fact, a very noticeable 
falling off is recorded in the theological faculties, and a more 
than corresponding increase in law and medicine. 

Education, in the Empire, is compulsory. There is no con- 
nivance on the part of those selected to enforce the law with 
those anxious to break it. Boys and girls are compelled by 
law to be at school on all school days, unless excused for sick- 
ness or some such legitimate cause, from their sixth to their 
fourteenth year. There is no doubt or deception in regard to 
age, for each child is, or has to be, provided with a copy of 
its birth registration or certificate. Even then the ends of 
compulsory education have not been reached. Boys and girls, 
in most parts of the Empire, are bound by law to attend what 
Mr. Meyer and English writers call continuation schools—the 
German Fortbildungschule, or, further-developing-schools, a term 
which, to my way of thinking, more aptly describes the process 
of education enforced upon the children after their fourteenth 
year. An interesting peculiarity of the system, in some parts 
of the Empire, is the shifting of the responsibility of seeing 
that the pupils attend school, from the shoulders of parents 
and natural guardians, to the shoulders of employers. These 
have to see to it not only that the boys and girls have time 
to attend the continuation schools, but that they do attend. 

The primary object of the continuation schools is to pre- 
pare boys and girls in the best way possible for their work in 
life. To this end a choice may be made by the boys and 
girls, or their parents, between a general continuation school 
and a particular industrial school. Indeed a trade school may 
be selected and put in the place of a continuation school. 
What the state wants, and works hard to secure, is the very 
best possible education for the people. 

It is important to note that the child first comes in con- 
tact with the system of industrial education after graduation 
from the Volksschule. In some states it is permissible to sub- 
stitute a special trade school (gewerbliche Fachschule) for a 
continuation school, particularly for persons preparing for a 
profession. Furthermore, a primary commercial school, a 
primary textile school, or school tor mechanics, or for lock- 
smiths, etc., may be substituted for the continuation school. 
As a rule, however, these special trade schools, even, if ele- 
mentary, require the completion of some continuation school 
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for admission, to insure proper maturity of mind in the study 
of a profession. 

Here, then, is the end of the educational career of a child 
destined for nothing more than a primary education. The 
Volksschule course, plus a compulsory, or sometimes optional, 
continuation school course, or, in substitution, some industrial 
continuation or trade school course, is the sum total of a 
primary education in Germany, which is completed at the age 
of fifteen, sixteen, or at times seventeen years, according to 
the period prescribed for attendance at the continuation school. 
It must be born in mind that the continuation schools, as well 
as all the elementary trade schools, are evening schools, en- 
abling the young boy or girl to get an education while earning 
a living during the daytime. The completion of the evening 
school cuts the last bond of his educational career, except in 
rare cases when a specially ambitious young man takes such 
opportunity as may offer to attend a more advanced evening 
school, such as a master’s school (Meisterschule or Meister- 
kursus) in which the masters of a trade gather to discuss the 
more advanced phases of their profession. 

Passing on to the subject of Secondary Education we read 
that at the attainment of the tenth year the child destined for 
a better education, either secondary or higher, enters a 
secondary school, classical, semi-classical, or non-classical, 
according as both Greek and Latin, Latin, or neither Latin 
nor Greek are taught. These secondary schools may have 
either nine years’ or six years’ courses. 

The Realschulen are of comparatively recent development, 
their history going back only about half a century. Their rise 
was contemporaneous with the commercial movement in Ger- 
many, and they have experienced their greatest development, 
as have German commerce and industry, during the last few 
decades. Though bitterly opposed by an unreasonable and 
fanatical prejudice, on the part of the philosophical adherents 
of the ancient classics, these schools, on the sheer strength of 
their merits, have won their way to the front, aided, also, in 
no mean degree, by the farsighted and broad-minded com- 
mercial policy of the present Emperor, who has bestowed on 
them his unconcealed favor.* To-day they offer an excellent 


* The Emperor has gone so far, in his fondness for the scientific side of education offered 
by the so-called vea/ schools, as to put the famous technical school at Charlottenburg in pre- 
cisely the same position in regard to the granting of degrees as that occupied by Bonn-Hei- 
delberg, Leipzig, or the University of Berlin. 
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opportunity for a broad and practical education as a founda- 
tion for a business career. It follows from this that the young 
man who seeks to enter some commercial or industrial career, 
or who intends to complete his education in some industrial 
high school, will attend in his tenth year, as a rule, a second- 
ary non-classical school, either the Ober-Realschule or the 
Realschule. 

If the means at the disposition of the student are limited, 
and he must end his educational career in the secondary - 
schools, he has three general courses open to him. He may 
enter some secondary trade school, usually with a three or 
four years’ or, less frequently, with a two years’ course; he 
may choose a six years’ course in a Realschule or Real Progym- 
nasium, or Progymnasium; or, if he can afford a longer course, 
he may enter a nine years’ school. Since a lack of funds to 
secure an advanced education generally implies a necessity to 
earn one’s own livelihood, the father or adviser, if he is wise, 
will probably send the son to a special trade school of second- 
ary rank, or to a Realschule or Ober-Realschule instead of per- 
mitting him to cram into his head what to him are useless 
rudiments of Greek or Latin. 

Mr. Meyer does good service in telling us that the so- 
called “real” schools are not industrial schools in the true 
sense of the term, but supply rather a practical preparation for 
an industrial career. It follows that the German system of 
industrial secondary education, in which we are particularly 
interested, touches the system of general secondary education 
solely through the secondary trade schools, such as the higher 
schools for the textile industry, higher engineering schools, 
higher institutes of technology, higher commercial schools, etc. 

Few persons at all familiar with the facts in German school 
life were without knowledge of this distinction; but to many 
the term was deceiving. The nearest approach to its significa- 
tion, in English, is in the prefix scientific when applied to 
schools or to education. The “real’’ schools are supposed to 
deal with life’s realities; they are largely responsible for the 
phenomenal progress of the past fifty years. Without them the 
industrial and commercial development that has gone on so 
rapidly and successfully would have been impossible. Mr. 
Meyer does not say so, nor does he even intimate it, but my 
own belief is that the German “real” schoolmasters were 
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behind Bismark in the war with Denmark about Schleswig- 
Holstein, at Sadowa, or Koeniggratz in 1866, in the war against 
Austria and her Saxon allies, and at Sedan and Paris in the 
war of 1870-71. 

Mr. Meyer goes on, in his introduction, to deal with the 
education of German women. He says: “Attention may here 
be called to the fact that the secondary schools, as a rule, close 
the educational career of German girls, though to-day senti- 
ment is rapidly growing in favor of their admission into the 
higher institutions of learning, which in a number of instances 
has already been accomplished. In the universities they are 
generally admitted as ‘‘Hohrer” (listeners), if not as full 
students, in which case they are privileged to attend prescribed 
courses of lectures. The same is true of technical high schools, 
where courses like economics, history, industrial art, etc., are 
open to women. 

In a long paragraph, to which readers are referred, Mr. 
Meyer points out pertinently the connection between German 
secondary education and higher education. He hints at the 
former’s value as a preparation for a boy’s or a girl’s life work. 
It is here that one finds a fascinating field of thought. That 
which is only glanced at in the introduction is dealt with at 
great length in the pages following. 

No nation has ever entirely solved the educational prob- 
lem. Perfection has never been obtained, and the causes of 
this are deep down in human nature. Attained ideals ever 
give place to other higher ideals. In education this is par- 
ticularly true. Hence no system of secondary education will 
ever be perfect. To attain perfection is to stand still, and to 
stand still is to stagnate. 

German higher education is referred to by Mr. Meyer only 
for the purpose of furnishing a symmetrical skeleton of the 
entire system Luckily his pages are devoted, after the intro- 
duction, almost exclusively to the forms of education which he 
regards as essential to industrial, commercial, or economic suc- 
cess. He writes that the boys destined for the higher lines of 
professional life, law, medicine, theology, begin work in the 
higher schools in their nineteenth or twentieth year. Boys 
destined for the higher lines of industrial life, engineering, 
chemistry, commerce, finance, architecture, scientific agricul- 
ture, etc., etc., enter an industrial high school such as a 
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mining academy, of which the Empire has several, a commer- 
cial high school, of which four or five have been opened in 
Cologne, Frankfort, Berlin, Leipzig, Sorau, etc., etc. During 
every day of his work in the commercial high school, or the 
technical high school, the student is putting on the best armor 
that modern professional education can provide, and is receiv- 
ing the benefit of instruction in the most advanced technical 
thought that science and persistent application have developed. 

A cursory view of the entire system of education in Ger- 
many, as presented in a general type, has now been com- 
pleted, and we are ready to begin a study of the system of 
industrial education in particular. In conclusion, a word may 
be said on the points of contact of the general system of 
education with the system of industrial education. 

Joined to the general primary schools are the general 
industrial continuation schools, the commercial continuation 
schools, and the countless lower trade schools, such as the 
schools for locksmiths, blacksmiths, butchers, shoemakers, toy- 
makers, millers, gardeners, dyers, bookbinders, printers, textile 
workers, wood-workers, mechanics, plumbers, druggists, clock- 
makers, etc., though some schools teaching these trades and 
callings offer advanced work of a secondary rank. 

Joined to the general secondary schools are all the 
“higher” industrial schools (hoehere gewerbliche Schulen), such 
as the higher textile schools (hoehere Textil-Schulen), higher 
commercial schools (hoehere Handelsschulen), higher engineer- 
ing schools (hoehere Maschinenbauschulen), higher institutes of 
technology (hoehere Technika), etc. Practical industrial ex- 
perience is also introduced as an intermediate three years be- 
tween the six-years’ realschule and entry in some industrial 
high school. 

Finally, side by side with the universities stand the great 
technical high schools, the commercial, agricultural, and tech- 
nical high schools, the schools of the future. These are the 
present peers and future rivals of the institutions of ancient 
classicism in Germany—rivals, but obviously not destroyers; 
rivals, because they will attract a large share of public favor, 
but not destroyers, because the classics are essentially the in- 
dispensable leaven of the highest culture in modern civiliza- 
tion, an integral part of every cultivated people’s education. 


With such a system of education is it wonderful that the 
VOL, LXXX.—52. 
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Empire has forged steadily to the front? When one is told 
that the nation is comparatively poor, that its soil is, for a 
large part, sandy, that it has to buy all its cotton, silk, wool, 
hides, etc., outside, that it is forced to import many foods, 
some coal, some iron, etc., and thousands of the raw materials 
of commerce, one instinctively asks: ‘‘How is it possible?” 
Mr. Meyer and those who believe as he does in this magnifi- 
cent yet common-sense system of education, point quickly but 
proudly to the industrial, industrial art, and commercial and 
technical schools. With all one’s heart one has to give them 
the old Latin wish so often heard in their halls on festive 
occasions: ‘‘ Vivat, crescat, floreat.”’ 

‘And to that wish I will couple another, that we, aiming 
high, working for high ends and lofty ideals, will soon add 
some such system to the schools of our own country. What we 
are without them should not satisfy us; we should reach out 
to what we would be with them. 

My purpose in these pages is to point out the marvelous 
opportunities offered to, and the great possibilities possessed 
by, our people. Americans, as a rule, are wonderfully en- 
dowed. The jack-knife genius of the past is still ours. Eye, 
hand, and mind have lost little if any of their cunning. Such 
schools as are here outlined are worthy of emulation; I might 
add imitation, although I am radically opposed to imitation on 
principle. Once we realize the results that have been won 
with such schools, once we realize what they may mean, what 
they must mean to us, by studying carefully their contribu- 
tions to the success of others, we will wait but a little while 
before adding them to the public school system of the coun- 
try. In another final article on this subject I expect to fur- 
nish CATHOLIC WORLD readers with a most remarkable, unso- 
licited, unexpected confirmation of all that was said about the 
Mosely Commission in the CATHOLIC WORLD of January, and 
about German education in the present article. It is from the 
pen of Consul General Mason, at present serving his country 
at Berlin, but destined for Paris. 





Current Events. 


While in Hungary, France, and 

Russia. Germany events of some import- 

ance have taken place, Russia has 

been the scene of occurrences which have surpasssd in interest 
all others. Riots have taken place in which the blood of inno- 
cent men, and even of women and children, has been shed, 
and the Grand Duke Sergius has been assassinated. A strike 
of workmen took place and, with that pathetic confidence in 
the goodness and the power of the Tsar which is so strong 
in Russia, and which forms so strange an exception to the 
rest of the world in its attitude towards its rulers, the strikers 
and many thousands of the people tried to approach the Tsar 
in order to lay their requests before him in person. They came 
without arms, and preceded by the emblems of their common 
faith, zcons and crucifixes and banners and priests in their robes. 
They came as suppliants, and how were they received? They 
were shot down almost in cold blood. Accounts vary as to 
the numbers of the slain; all agree, however, that the official 
account, as is the case with most of the Russian official ac- 
counts, is altogether unreliable; on the other hand, the num- 
bers given at first by the newspapers were greatly exaggerated. 
The truth seems ‘to be that some 300 were killed and 1,100 
wounded. If there had been only one,:not to say killed but 
merely wounded, the Tsar would have gone beyond his rights 
in according such a reception to peaceful suppliants. His 
duty is to govern for the well-being of his people, as he him- 
self professes, and especially of the weak, for whose sakes gov- 
ernments are established—the strong being able to protect 
themselves. Especially is this duty incumbent upon the Tsar, 
for he has received from the vast majority of his subjects child- 
like reverence and submission. He is to them both pope and 
emperor; for he is the head of the Church as well as of the 
State. But he proved himself unworthy of his trust; instead 
of coming to listen to their petition, he secreted himself—where 
no one knew, except those within his own immediate circle. 
All power to deal with the crisis he gave into the hands of 
the most bitterly hated, the most thoroughly mistrusted, man 
in Russia—his uncle, the Grand Duke Vladimir, the Commander- 
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in-Chief of the army. The reputation of this Grand Duke is so 
bad that when the funds, collected for the care of the wounded 
in Russia’s army in Manchuria, were a few months ago appro- 
priated by him no wonder was felt; the only feeling was one 
of surprise that an opportunity should have been given to him 
to touch the funds. He is looked upon, too, as the chief cause 
of the war with Japan, he having acquired estates in Manchuria 
which he wished to protect. For the weakling Tsar he has an 
undisguised contempt, and the belief is widely spread that he 
not merely wishes, but has even taker steps to supplant him. 
For he has one redeeming quality—he is a brave man and a 
thorough soldier; hated by the people, he is popular with the 
army; and for many years to come we fear that it is by the 
army that the form of the Russian government will be 
determined. 

As to the effect which will be produced by the recent riots, 
and the still more recent assassination, upon the projects of re- 
form, of which we gave an account in the last number, it is difficult 
at present to form an estimate. On the one hand, the prospect is 
very dark. The principal persons who favored these reforms have 
lost power. The Minister of the Interior, Prince Svietopolk- 
Mirski, the best representative of the reforming spirit, has re- 
signed. His successor, M. Buliguine, represents the traditions 
of repression in their most unqualified form. Dictatorial powers 
have been given to General Trepoff over St. Petersburg, as 
its Governor-General; all local and civil authorities and educa- 
tional institutions of all kinds are made subject to him in all 
matters which affect the maintenance of civil order and public 
security ; the military are placed under his control so far as he 
may wish their aid; all government factories and workshops 
are to be subordinate to him; he is empowered to prohibit 
individuals from staying in his jurisdiction; a strict censorship 
is imposed upon the press, and he is empowered to make 
obligatory regulations regarding matters affecting public tran- 
quillity and order. Such are some of the powers entrusted to 
a man whose only claim to them is based upon the arbitrary 
(and yet not successful) character of his rule at Moscow, of 
the police of which city he was the chief. Such is the imme- 
diate outcome of the riots, and it does not promise well for 
the future. 

On the other hand, it has been definitely announced that 
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nothing which has taken place will- stand in the way of the 
carrying out of the reforms promised by the Tsar. The Com- 
mittee of Ministers is at work drawing up the details necessary, 
in order that these reforms may be practically realized. Moreover, 
the demands made by the strikers were primarily made for the 
bettering of their own condition as working-men, and some of 
these demands were extravagant, and such as would not have 
been granted in any part of Europe or America. The coun- 
try has been reduced to extremity from an economic point of 
view, famine has become chronic, the masses are condemned to 
labor which is beyond their strength, and to a continual lack 
of the first necessaries. Living under the absolute rule of 
officials whose only care is of their own interests, the people, 
who alone know their own wants and how to provide for 
them, have been deprived of initiative, and little is the won- 
der if they make mistakes. Political requirements were, in- 
deed, associated with these trade demands; it was, however, 
primarily a labor question rather than a revolt or revolu- 
tion. The brutal treatment of the working-men will undoubt- 
edly have a_ great effect, and will tend to disillusionize 
the people at large; the blood of the innocent will call to 
heaven for vengeance, and may, in time, lead to the establish- 
ment of a reasonable form of government. We very much 
doubt whether the riot will have any more immediate effect. 
And it is well that it should not. ‘ First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.”’ This is the way in which 
nature works, and it is the only way in which institutions which 
shall last can be established. It may be years before Russia 
will have a constitution placing restrictions upon this one-man 
rule; the most that can be hoped for is a gradual approach 
towards this end. These riots form an indication of the feeling 
of the working-men who live in the cities, and the cities form a 
very small proportion of the Russian people, of whom at least 
80 per cent. are peasants. Of their feelings and views we know 
practically nothing. Were the factory rioters to triumph, it 
would, we fear, be only the victory of one class over the other 
classes, and although this would undoubtedly lead to a better 
state of things than the one which exists at present, it would be 
so far from perfect that it is better to wait until the larger part 
of every class are made gradually fit for a fuller measure of 
self government. The assassination of the Grand Duke Sergius 
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is not only a crime but a blunder, and there is every reason 
to fear that the reform movement will collapse. 

The character of the present Tsar, and his system of gov- 
ernment, should contribute greatly to this education of the 
Russian people, if the Grand Dukes, by whom he is sur- 
rounded, allow him to live. For he is one of those men who 
have so high an opinion of themselves and of their abilities, 
as to imagine that they have a mission to reform and guide 
all of their fellow-creatures. Illogical and mystical, his own 
adviser and his own government, he is blind to the effect of 
his actions. The war with Japan was known to be inevitable 
by all except himself. He took or allowed to be taken every 
step which led up to it, seizing his neighbor’s property, 
while believing that he would never be brought to account. 
And so he became, and is being recognized by his people as, 
the cause of the slaughter and bloodshed of so many human 
beings, each of whom is far better than himself. 

This, too, is in harmony with his character, for under an 
appearance of gentleness and benignity, and notwithstanding 
many expressions of good will and kindness, he has a heart of 
stone. The Tsar caused his warmest congratulations to be con- 
veyed to the monster who rules Turkey on account of the 
most atrocious of his deeds—his massacre of the Armenians 
in 1895. Possessed with the notion that he is supreme on 
earth, he has over-ridden the rights of the Finns, not to vio- 
late whose constitution he took a solemn oath on his accession, 
and the Armenians he has despoiled of their schools and 
churches; he has treated the latter so harshly that they wish 
themselves back under the Turk. As to his own people, he 
regards himself not as the trustee and minister of good for 
their well-being, but as their owner and lord. All that some 
120,000,000 of people have to do, in his eyes, is to obey. 
Even though he may mean well by each and every one of 
this vast multitude, if he is incompetent—and it appears clear 
that he is—this incompetence will reduce the nation to such 
straits as to necessitate a thorough change in the present 
system of government. 

“No person shall be deprived of the rights of his social 
standing, nor shall such rights be curtailed otherwise than by 
a tribunal and for a crime.” This is one of the provisions of 
the law of the Empire. Yet members of every class of society 
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are arrested, banished, imprisoned, without the least regard to 
this provision. The Tsar violates it, and has the right to do 
so, being an irresponsible, absolute monarch, head of the 
Church and State alike. The best way to get rid of a bad law 
is to enforce it; the Tsar is making this attempt, and let us 
hope it will result in such a system being abolished. “ Russia 
is too large and its wants are too various and numerous for 
Officials alone to be able to rule it. . . . The people alone 
know their own wants.” This is what the working-men of St. 
Petersburg declared on the 22nd of last month. When the 
whole nation shall have seen this truth, the end will have 
come peaceably. It is worthy of notice that where despotism 
rules the power of the church is non-existent; the Catholic 
Church has to struggle hard for bare subsistence in Russia. 


In Germany also the principal 

Germany. recent event worth noting has 

been a strike—that of the miners 

—and it is interesting to contrast the course of events in Russia 
and in Germany. The workmen, the miners of the Ruhr district 
of Westphalia, seem to have broken their contracts and to have 


left work without giving the legal notice. On this accoumt their 
employers, the mine-owners, sought to win to their side the 
public opinion of the country; the miners, however, were able 
to make it clear that for a long time their employers had’ been 
departing from the terms of the contract by increasing the 
length of time of work, paying inadequate wages, and importing 
foreign laborers, and by the taking away of long-established 
privileges. At first the mine owners took a high and lofty line; 
they would not even negotiate with men who broke contracts. 
The government sent a Commissioner to investigate, but did 
not attempt to use force. In the Prussian Chamber and in the 
Reichstag Catholic members came forward in behalf of the 
miners, and Cardinal Kopp, Bishop of Breslau, and Archbishop 
Fischer, of Cologne, have sent subscriptions to the fund which 
was being raised. The mine owners’ refusal to negotiate with 
the miners has rendered it necessary that, like the kings of 
an older régime, a limit should be placed upon their powers; 
their arrogance has been its own nemesis; they have fallen 
under universal condemnation; and a Bill has been introduced 
to restrict their powers and to safeguard the rights of those 
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whom they employ. The German mining laws afford a 
basis for this intervention, inasmuch as the laws which give 
to mine owners rights, also impose correlative duties. The 
declaration of one of the mine owners, “‘My capital is my 
own, and I can do with it what I like,” raised throughout the 
Empire a storm of indignation. The Bill introduced by the 
Government into the Prussian Chamber proposes to regulate 
by law the hours of labor, to establish compulsorily workmen’s 
committees which are to co-operate in the administration of 
certain funds; to regulate the shifts of work; to abolish the 
chief abuse which caused the strike; to limit the exaction of 
certain fines. Thus although Germany is far from having a 
constitutional government, strictly so called, yet the voice of 
public opinion in support of the rights of the working-man 
knows how to make itself felt. 

In another matter, too, the voice of the public has been 
heard. The rising of the natives in Southwest Africa has in- 
volved a large expenditure of money, and this the govern- 
ment made on its own responsibility. Parliament assembled 
and no appeal of Indemnity was sought for by the Govern- 
ment. This was an infringement of right which could not be 
passed over in silence. A Catholic member of the Reichstag 
led the way in declaring the absolute necessity that the Gov- 
ernment should ask for pardon and seek acquittal. The 
Chancellor of the Empire acceded to the demand and sought 
the Indemnity; and thus the rights and dignity of the Reich- 
stag have been maintained. ' 

The elections have place taken in 

Austro-Hungary. Hungary, and, contrary to expecta- 

tion, the government of Count Tisza 

has sustained a severe defeat. For nearly forty years the Liberal 
party, by fair means or by foul, has retained a majority in the 
Hungarian Chamber, and there seemed no possibility of its 
losing the control of the government. The only way open to 
its opponents of thwarting it was by systematic obstruction, 
by making use of the standing orders of the House. So gocd 
(or bad) a use of this means was made that for two years all 
the efforts of various governments to legislate had been ren- 
dered nugatory. Count Tisza determined to break down this 
outrageous abuse of parliamentary forms and appealed to the 
country. The voters seem to prefer liberty to order, and he 
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has been defeated. The Liberals are now in a minority, and 
of course the government has resigned; but the election has 
opened up graver questions than that of parliamentary proce- 
dure. The Independence party, led by M. Kossuth, son of the 
celebrated Hungarian patriot, forms in the new Parliament the 
strongest group. This party has for its aim the abolition of 
the Compact made in 1867, a Compact which forms the 
groundwork and basis of the Empire and Kingdom. For 
while Austria and Hungary each has distinct Parliaments and 
distinct Cabinets, they have a common economic system, that 
is to say, there is no customs line drawn between the two 
parts of the Dual Monarchy, and there is a common ministry for 
the management of foreign affairs of the army and navy, and 
of financial affairs so far as involved in this arrangement. 
The whole of this arrangement it has long been the object 
of the now most numerous group in the Chamber to abolish, 
and merely to leave the personal bond with Austria. The 
Emperor of Austria will be the King of Hungary; in all 
other respects Austria and Hungary are to be distinct. The 
result of the election, therefore, is to open up the question 
of organic reconstruction. How it will be solved must be a 
matter of interest to students of the many movements for 
Home Rule. 
M. Combes—the representative of 
France. the modern spirit, as he called 
himself—has disappeared at last, 
overthrown by an assembly which he had disgusted by the 
mean and degrading methods he had sanctioned in order that 
he might retain the power to drive into the street defenceless 
monks and nuns. He celebrated, however, the last week of 
his retention of office by the suppression of some four hun- 
dred religious houses. He departs detested even by those 
who are but little better than himself. It is not often that 
retribution has fallen so swiftly on the evil-doer. The forty- 
first ministry since the establishment of the Third Republic 
has been formed, with M. Rouvier as Prime Minister. It is, in 
the main, of the same character as its predecessor, and has 
the same intentions with respect to the Church, although it 
may be less offensive in its methods. The new Prime Min- 
ister was a follower of Gambetta, and has already been minis- 
ter six times. M. Delcassé has been retained as Foreign 
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Minister—an office which he. has filled for five years and a 
half, and in which he has undoubtedly served his country and 
Europe well. M. Etienne, conspicuous for his activity in 
colonial affairs, has. been made Minister of the Interior. A 
noted Anti-Clerical has been made Minister of Worship. There 
are seven new members, while four formed part of the preced- 
ing Cabinet. It comprises representatives of no fewer than six 
groups and yet there is not a single representative of the groups 
which drove M. Combes out of office. This indicates that the 
Rouvier ministry will rely upon what is called the Bloc, the 
same men who supported M. Combes, and will have to carry 
out the same programme. 

The experience which, during the past two years, France 
has had of Free Masonry and its odious influences gave some 
little reason to hope that the proposal to separate Church and 
State would be, if not abandoned, at all events postponed, 
This hope, if ever entertained, must be abandoned. The Bill 
for the separation has been introduced, and although some of the 
more obnoxious clauses of M. Combes’ Bill have been omitted, it 
makes the separation of Church and State definite and conclusive. 
The Concordat is to be abolished, and all State aid and sub- 
sidies are to be withheld. The Church is to be organized in 
many civil corporations, and to these the church property is to 
be transferred. Pensions are to be given to the clergy. 
Liberty also is to be given, but this liberty in its exercise 
must be subordinate to what the state officials look upon as 
public order. These are the conditions under which the Church 
will enter upon a new era in France. 

The designs for the peaceful penetration of Morocco are 
being prosecuted. The Sultan does not altogether relish, how- 
ever, the having his territories penetrated in any way soever, 
being possessed with the quite common notion that he would 
like to do with his own as he pleases. He seemed to be upon 
the point of using violence to keep the French Envoy out. 
He has, however, chosen a wiser plan. The French Envoy is 
to be received, but the Sultan, seeing himself obliged to place 
limitations upon his own power, has preferred to share it with 
his own subjects than to transfer it to a foreign state. He has 
accordingly summoned two of the chief men from each coast 
town and a larger number from the inland towns to discuss 
the situation. The result will be a long delay, and in the 
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end a refusal of French demands, not made by the Sultan 
himself, but by the whole people, with the accession of popu- 
larity to the Sultan. Moreover, should any reforms be thought 
desirable by those Moorish representatives, it is their inten- 
tion to ask Germany to undertake the task. Such is the 
perversity of the Moorish heart. 


In Italy the question of religious 
Italy. education has been raised, although 
in no very acute form. According 
to the law of 1859 religious instruction is ebligatory in elemen- 
tary schools. The law of 1877 makes no mention of religious 
instruction, but enacts that instruction must be given ‘‘in the 
first notions of the duties incumbent on a man and a citizen.” 
Is the later enactment meant to modify and supersede the first ? 
And if it did, did it forbid religious instruction in the schools? 
These questions have been referred to the Council of State. 
In other respects Italy seems to be prosperous and quiet; the 
only question in any degree urgent being the relations with 
Austria, A fire is smouldering which may perchance burst into 
a blaze. The opposition to the King’s Civil List, a reduction 
of the amount granted to him being demanded by the Social- 
ists, entirely collapsed, and the full amount was confirmed to 
him with the full approval of all parties except a very small 
section of the Extreme Left. 


In the Near East the prospect of 

The Near East. the maintenance of peace is very 

doubtful. The reforms have made 

so little progress that the bands of the revolutionists who 

have been waiting and watching will, it is feared, get beyond 

control. The reverses in the Far East cannot fail to weaken 

the influence of Russia over both the Turk and the Bulgarian. 

The German, also, has shown signs that he intends to have a 
share in any steps which may be taken. 


Spain seems to delight in chang- 

Spain. ing its Cabinets—last month it had 

a new one, and this month also. 

The reason for these changes does not seem to be of sufficient 
importance to be discussed. 


. 











ew Books. 


The importance of this little book* 

SCIENCE AND IMMOR- is quite out of proportion to its 

TALITY. size. It is a revelation of the 
By Dr. Osler. frankly agnostic spirit of modern 
non-Catholic Christianity. Dr. 
Osler, the author—we need not speak of his fame, for the 
whole world now knows that he is, perhaps, the greatest of 
contemporary scientific physicians—is, to all appearances, an 
extraordinarily devout Christian. He writes with evident 
honesty; he would repudiate the idea that he is mocking at 
a sacred doctrine; his aim is decidedly not satire, but 
sincerity; in fact, he would probably class himself as an 
apologist for the particular Christian belief he is discussing. 

And yet, if he be a Christian and an apologist, he is the 
truest agnostic we have read in many a day. 

He is dealing with a belief that is as essential to practical 
Christianity, as the belief in the existence of God is essential 
to speculative theology, for he treats of the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. And the manner of his conducting the 
investigation, rather than the outcome of it, is, we say, a 
revelation. Of course we have known that actual faith in 
immortality has long since vanished among scientific non- 
Catholics. But Dr. Osler rises in an assembly of the 
“intellectuals,” as he calls them, and states and re-states and 
reiterates the sad fact of modern unbelief in a doctrine that 
really makes or unmakes Christians, and no one rebukes him, 
all agree with him; we read that his essay was listened to 
with deep interest, but with no apparent dissent. 

When St. Paul, seizing an opportunity to speak to the 
“intellectuals” of his day, chose this same subject of immor- 
tality, there can be no doubt that he considered its acceptance 
the just criterion of a Christian; it was, in his mind, the 
characteristic doctrine of the then new religion; and when his 
hearers, after maintaining as long as they could the polite and 
scholarly interest that befits “intellectuals,” finally decided 
that Paul was a babbler, we can hardly imagine that the 


* Science and Immortality. By William Osler, M.D., F.R.S. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Apostle answered that, if they could not see the proof for 
immortality, they might take their Christianity with or with- 
out immortality. ? 

Yet here is a modern lecturer, a devout Christian, address- 
ing an assembly of “Christians,” and the lecturer and the 
assembly both decide that théy will have their Christianity 
without the improbable doctrine. 

Dr. Osler is not a satirist; but he commences this lecture 
with a thrust that rivals Dean Swift’s, which he quotes: 


“He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad, 
And show’d, by one satiric touch, 
No nation wanted it so much,” 


Miss Ingersoll, says the lecturer, gave of the wealth she 
had to endow a lectureship on Immortality at Harvard College, 
and showed, “‘by one satiric touch,” that no other community 
needed it so much as Harvard—and the likes of Harvard; and 
Christian Harvard chuckles at the mention of its reputation 


for unbelief. 
Now the purpose of “the scientific observer,” the lecturer 


declares—and, of course, ‘‘the scientific observer” is the same 
man with the lecturer—is to ‘‘free his mind, as far as possible, 
from the bonds of education and environment, so as to make 
an impartial study of the problem”; and his method is to run 
over pretty much all literature, ancient and modern, pagan, 
Jewish, and Christian, poetic and pragmatic (and Dr. Osler 
knows literature); hold a kind of general review of all wit- 
nesses pro and contra, and then decide whether an “ impartial 
study” leads to belief or unbelief. Literature, sacred and 
profane, are, by this method, at par as witnesses. What used 
to be called ‘‘revelation’” had better now be called 
“literature”; and ‘‘sacred’’ means only “biblical.” Inter- 
preter there is none; judge or jury there is none; the advo- 
cate is judge and jury and all; and, naturally, what should 
the verdict be but the reflex of the advocate’s mind? Plato 
and Stephen Phillips, Aristotle and John Milton, St. Paul and 
Sir Thomas Browne, the Acts of the Apostles and Richard 
Burton, Tennyson, Job, Frederick Myers, Erasmus, Esdras, 
John Bunyan, Montaigne, Omar Khayyam, Dean Swift, and 


. 
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Cicero; they are a goodly, if various, crowd of witnesses, and 
the attorney for the prosecution—for that is the character of 
the author, though he calls himself a judge—knows how to 
make them all tell the same tale; and then he stands back 
and says: ‘“‘ Behold, the world never believed, and can never 
believe in immortality.” 

Of course there are those who still have a genuine belief 
in immortality. Dr. Osler calls them the ‘“ Teresians,” after 
St. Teresa; why they should not be called “ Paulians,” after 
St. Paul, or “‘ Christians,” after Christ, does not appear. Then 
there are those who have a professional but unreal belief in 
Christianity, these—appropriately enough—are the ‘‘ Laodi- 
ceans,’’ and most men are Laodiceans, neither ‘‘hot nor cold, 
but lukewarm.” And finally, there are the ‘‘ Gallionians’”’ ; 
{see how valuable it is to know your Bible, you could not 
so nicely classify the three groups, unless you knew these 
references); and the Gallionians, the agnostics, are the 
“intellectuals,” the class to which the lecturer and his hearers 
belong. What made them Gallionians? The answer is: Modern 
science, which “dispenses with the soul”; but, if the soul is 
dispensed with, how can they be even Gallionians? Biology, 
which tells us that ‘“‘man is the one far-off event towards 
which the whole creation has moved, the crowning glory of 
organic life, the end product of a ceaseless evolution which 
has gone on for zons’’; and biblical criticism, which has 
‘“‘weakened the belief in revelation, and so indirectly in 
immortality.” Thus has Christian doctrine become agnostic, 
and thus is open agnosticism become, to use the doctor’s 
words, the “end-product” of the system that started as biblical 
Christianity. 

Finally, though the author is no preacher, he closes with 
the traditional “let us therefore” of the preacher. And his 
word of practical advice to the young men of Harvard, and to 
the intellectuals of the world is this: ‘“ After a careful review 
of the literature of the subject, can an impartial observer say 
that the uncertainty has been rendered less uncertain, the 
confusion less confounded? I think not. . . . Knowing 
nothing of an immortality of the spirit, science has put on 
an immortality of the flesh, . . . Science minimizes to the 
vanishing point the importance of individual man,” (there are 
those who say that the superiority of Christianity over pagan- 
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ism is precisely in the magnifying .of the importance of the 
individual man). However, we must not run away from our 
agnosticism; ‘‘the man of science cannot be dogmatic and 
deny the possibility of a future state, and, however distressing 
such a negative attitude of mind, he will ask to be left, like 
Pyrrho, reserving his judgment, but still inquiring. 

The man of science is in a sad quandary to-day. As per- 
plexity of soul will be your lot and portion, accept the situa- 
tion with a good grace. The wine-press of doubt each one of 
you must tread alone. It is a trouble from which no man 
may deliver his brother or make agreement with another for 
him. . . . On the question before us some of you will 
wander through all phases, to come at last, I trust, to the 
Opinion of Cicero, who had rather be mistaken with Plato than 
be in the right with those who deny altogether the life after 
death; and this is my own confessio fidei.”’ 

Cheerful prospect, indeed! Hopeful outcome to the wan- 
derings of a soul! To end with the guessing and hoping of 
Cicero and Plato, when one has begun with the dogmatic 
certainty of St. Paul and of Christ. We have expressed 
wonder, in passing, that the intellectuals imagine this is 
Christianity. We wonder, now, whether they imagine such 
doubtful doctrine and such hopeless questioning can be a 
foundation of any religion whatsoever. 

The little book, again we say, serves an important purpose. 
It is a crystallized statement of much that had been in solu- 
tion, as it were, heretofore; it makes us know where the 
majority of modern scientists stand with regard to the only 
matters that they themselves consider more important than 
science itself. 

This pamphlet* contains biogra- 

BIBLE STUDIES. phical studies of the three most 

By Dr. Mullany. important personages of the Old 
Testament, Abraham, Joseph, and 

Moses. They are written in an excellent’ style, interestingly, 
vividly, and with an evident realization of the dramatic quality 
that attaches to the person of each of these patriarchs. We 
do not mean that Father Mullany has profaned the sacredness 
of his subject by an endeavor after “fine writing” or rhetori- 
cal display; on the contrary he .writes very simply. The 

* Bible Studies. By Rev. John F. Mullany, L.L.D. Syracuse, N. Y.: The Mason Press. 
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studies will be, therefore, valuable to beginners in Bible 
History, as well as interesting to the scholar. We wish that 
the now popular classes in Bible History could have a dozen 
or a score more of such interesting and entertaining pamphlets 
placed in their hands. 


In the present state of turmoil 
INTRODUCTION TO over Bible teaching and interpre- 
THE BIBLE. tation, we Catholics often wonder 
By Chamberlain. how the Protestant Sunday-School 
teachers continue their work, espe- 
cially perhaps among children. For it is so evident that there 
is an almost universal denial by non-Catholics of the miracu- 
lous and supernatural element in both the Old and the New 
Testaments, that we are anxious to know whether the children 
of Protestants are being taught the rationalism that is in vogue 
among their elders; and if so, how they can be taught to de- 
velop or to retain any respect for a Bible that needs so much 
explaining away, so much interpretation, and so much apology. 
We have a few of our questions answered by the present 
volume.* And we notice that while there is not a little dis- 
guising of ultra-modern biblical theories, in their presentation 
to children, there is a rather more general bluntness and 
honesty in giving out to them the conclusions of rationalistic 
study. 

The most prominent—and evidently the most purposeful— 
omission is that of any reference to the inspiration of the 
Bible. The children are taught many things that are equally 
hard to learn, but no attempt is made to give them any idea 
of what is the special character of the sacred book they are 
studying. It is put plainly upon a level with any other collec- 
tion of books, historical, fictional, poetical, allegorical, or ethical. 

The bothersome question of inspiration out of the way, the 
rest is comparatively easy. Genesis, Exodus, and the other 
“ historical’? books, are plainly labelled ‘‘ books of history and 
story’’; and the children’s questionings may easily be put to 
rest by the admission of the fictional character of the book, at 
any time when the historical character may be difficult to up- 
hold. 


* An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia Louise Chamberlain. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
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Thus the story of creation is “an artistic reproduction of 
an old national tradition,” put into poetic form to be attrac- 
tive, the narratives of the miracles with which the Old Testa- 
ment is crowded are called “wonder stories,” which gathered 
around the persons of the great men of the Bible, as in the 
case of Elijah and Elisha, the very patent difficulties from 
ethics, for instance, in the story of Jacob, are avoided, though 
any child who reads the text must feel them; to avoid the 
difficulty in the story of Jonah, the plain statement is made that 
“‘many Jonah stories’’ were in existence, of which this one 
has survived, and this one, presumably, is as incredible as the 
other “‘ wonder-stories”” which have perished; and the author 
remarks rather naively in this connection: ‘‘ If a question arises 
as to the truth of the story of the great fish, call attention to 
the fact that this is only one of the miracles of the book ”’ (as 
if that would mend matters); and then the writer continues 
with the usual explanation, ‘“‘the story was doubtless a current 
one well known to the author of the book,” and ‘he is con- 
cerned only with its possibilities as a medium through which 
he may teach the great religious truth he has in mind.” We 
can scarcely imagine the child who can be made to grasp that 
truth. The child-mind is simple and will have only a few 
bothersome questions: ‘Is the story true, and if not, why is 
it written down in this book as if it were true; and if this 
story is not true, why is any of the marvelous stories true?” 
The adept in biblical apologetic may explain these matters 
possibly to adults, but certainly not to children. 

Unfortunately, too, almost criminally we Catholics must 
think, the volume, when it comes to the New Testament, en- 
tirely avoids the most important question in the New Testa- 
ment—the personality of Jesus Christ. The inference is, of 
course, that the children are to regard him as a mere man; 
but if so, some word of explanation ought to be given as to 
how the Christian world (including of course Baptists, for 
whom the book was written) was so long deceived in this 
important matter, and so long given to the gross idolatry, if 
such it be, of worshipping a man. 

These are samples of the all-too-evident objections to a 
book of this kind. The fact is the Bible cannot be honestly 
and profitably taught to children. The Bible is essentially a 
book for adult minds; and even among adults, happy is the 

VOL, LXXX.—53 
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one who can read his Bible intelligently and with a serene 
mind and peaceful conscience nowadays. The wonder is that 
such “enlightened” teachers as those of the University of 
Chicago should still cling to the fetich idea that the Bible 
must be made the groundwork of religious teaching even for 
children. This idea is a survival of the old thought. We pre- 
dict it will not long endure. Soon, Protestant children will get 
their ethical and religious teaching from less cumbersome and 
less difficult text-books. 


The Athanasian Creed * is again in 

ON THE ATHANASIAN this present day in the Anglican 
CREED. Church, what it has often been in 

By Temple. the past history of that com- 

munion, a storm-centre of contro- 

versy. A determined effort has been in progress for the 
elimination of this robust Symbolum from the public offices to 
the church. Its Trinitarian terminology is too crude, its escha- 
tolozy too brutal, its general spirit too bigoted, according to 
the charges of modern liberal Anglicans. So they wish it 
removed, and instead of hearing it proclaimed in public wor- 
ship thirteen times a year, they desire that it shall be flung 
iito the waste-cellar of theology, there to moulder with the 
forgotten heresies which it was written to counteract. Natur- 
ally the conservatives are rising in opposition. One of them, 
the Reverend Henry Temple, a man who seems to have kept 
his lips pure from the unwholesome stream of modern learn- 
ing, some time ago delivered in York Cathedral four lectures 
in ;vigorous remonstrance. The lectures are entitled: “‘ The 
O%scurity and Severity of the Athanasian Creed”; “The 
Athanasian Doctrine of the Trinity”; ‘‘The Eschatology of 
the Athanasian Creed’; and “Excuses for and Palliations of 
the Sin of Unbelief.” Dr. Temple’s effort will not count for 
much, we fear. It is based upon too old-fashioned a founda- 
tion. For although he has collected a formidable mass of 
Scripture testimony in favor of Athanasian theology, he must 
not expect to move modern men thereby, until he first prove 
the credibility of the records which he quotes. It is amazing 
to find that Dr. Temple is apparently in a condition of abso- 
lute unconsciousness that the battlefield of Christian apologetic 


*Trinity in Unity: Four Lectures on Certain Aspects of the Athanasian Creed. By Henry 
Temple, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co: 
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is no longer where it used to be. He performs right valiantly 
on the site of the firing-line of half a century ago; but he hurts 
not his enemies, who are not now in front of him, but are 
entrenched in his rear, across his line of communications, 
laughing all the while at his fusilade into blank space. That is 
to say Dr. Temple must validate Scripture, not merely quote 
it, if he is to have the slightest influence with his fellow- 
Anglicans who have gone over to Belial in such numbers, we 
fear, that Athanasius contra mundum is a phrase with a de- 
cidedly up-to-date significance. From all that we can see ot 
the controversy, the Athanasian Creed, in matter and form, in 
letter and spirit, is doomed. 


There are few phenomena in the 
SPIRITISM. history of science more remarka- 
By J. G. Raupert. ble than the change which has 
occurred, in the last twenty years, 
in the attitude of scientific men towards spiritism. It was 
once almost universal, and even to-day it is not unknown, that 
hard-headed students of empirical method should scoff at the 
pretentions of spiritists, and should make merry over the evok- 
ing of “spooks.” That any shred of this whole baggage of 
humbug and delusion, as it was considered, should ever be 
recognized as a proper field of serious investigation, used to be 
ridiculed. Things are far different now. The very foremost 
men in physical and psychological science have looked into 
spiritism, have been amazed and confounded by what they 
have observed, and are now in considerable number subjecting 
these mysterious happenings to profouud and anxious scrutiny. 
When men like William James, of Harvard, Professor Hyslop, 
of Columbia, Sir Oliver Lodge of Birmingham, Sir William 
Crookes, the discoverer of thallium, and all but the discoverer 
of the Réntgen rays, Alfred Russel Wallace, forever to be 
associated with Darwin in the history of the evolution theory, 
and other men, almost if not quite as eminent, come out before 
the world confessing that they began their examination of 
spiritism convinced sceptics, but that they have been beaten by 
the facts of the case into a belief in spirits who do actually 
communicate with the living, then it is time to deal with the 
subject soberly and scientifically, and to endeavor to assign it 
a proper place in the scheme of human experience. 


. 
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Mr. J. Godfrey Raupert* has written a serious volume on 
the subject which is worthy to be read and pondered. Mr. 
Raupert is a Catholic, and, unless we mistake, a member of 
the Psychical Research Society. At all events he has had him- 
self a great deal of experience with professional spiritists. He 
writes, therefore, as one acquainted with the facts, and as a 
firm believer in the church. The main point of his book lies 
in a warning against the grave dangers of dabbling in spirit- 
ism. He is not alone in giving such a warning. All investi- 
gators declare their astonishment at the knavery, cunning, 
falsehood, and general low moral standards of the spirits who 
communicate through mediums. Not that all spirits are thus 
depraved. Frequently the communications are on lofty mat- 
ters and imply a very pure morality. But no one, we think, 
questions that a great majority of the unseen agents in these 
manifestations are of a contemptible and degraded character. 
And furthermore the physical consequences to those who have 
given themselves up to spirit-control, have often been disas- 
trous. Many mediums have undergone a hideous depravation 
of character, and still others have become insane. The com- 
mon sense conclusion to draw from all this, at least, as a 
general rule, is that people should abstain from spiritism. The 
dangers are certainly grave; and thus far we are not ade- 
quately safeguarded against them. It seems morally certain 
that sometime in the future science will be able to speak with 
decision on these matters. For the present the subjeet is 
shrouded in mystery, and Mr. Raupert has done a service in 
warning the curious to avoid it. Mr. Raupert himself, we may 
add in conclusion, does not hold that the mediumistic mani- 
festations are due to the spirits of departed human beings, but 
seems to be of opinion that they are chiefly the work of the 
legions of darkness. 

The Jesuit, Joseph Hilgers, has 

THE INDEX. written a large volumef of six 

By Joseph Hilgers,S.J. hundred pages on the Index of 
Forbidden Books as it exists in 

the Catholic Church. The Index may be studied in two ways, 
speculatively and historically; speculatively by an examination 


* Modern Spiritism; A Critical Examination of its Phenomena, Character, and Teaching 
in the Light of the Known Facts. By J. Godfrey Raupert. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t Der Index der Verbotenen Biicher; In seiner neuen Fassung dargelegt.und rechtlich- 
historisch Gewiirdigt. Von Joseph Hilgers, S.J. St. Louis: Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 
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of the nature of book-censorship, the binding-force of its laws, 
dispensation from them, etc.; and historically by following the 
course of condemnations from beginning to end. Father 
Hilgers, as the sub-title of his work indicates, has endeavored 
to embrace both methods. Consequently, although Leo XIII.’s 
Offictorum ac Munerum inspired the book, and occupies a large 
share of its pages, we may expect in addition an historical account 
of the intensely interesting subject with which it deals. In this 
expectation we shall be partly satisfied and partly disappointed. 
Our author does give some attention to the history of the 
Index, but far from enough. It is true that we cannot justly 
look for a complete account of all Index-lists and Index-pro- 
cesses in a work so limited in size. The work of the Index, 
since Paul IV. published the first papal catalogue of prohibited 
books, in 1559, down to the latest condemnation under Pius 
X., is indeed too enormous to be comprised within the covers 
of one moderate volume. But we cannot help regretting that 
Father Hilgers did not give a little space to one extremely 
important feature of his subject; and that is, how the various 
proclamations of the Index were received by the Catholic 
States of Europe. It is charged, for example, that the vice- 
king of Naples would not allow Paul IV.’s Index to be pub- 
lished in his domains; nor the governor of Milan in his. And 
we sometimes hear it said that Count Cosimo, of Tuscany, 
ordered a commission to investigate the results of the Index, 
and they reported to the effect that it had ruined the book- 
trade of Florence, causing a loss of 100,000 gold ducats with- 
in a short time, and that it had been the means of reducing to 
ashes innumerable copies of the classics in France and Germany. 
Several instances of this kind are thrown against us from time 
to time; and we regret that Father Hilgers did not provide 
us with an answer. He writes his book in order that the 
Index may be gewiirdigt, justly estimated, and he should, we 
think, have devoted especial attention to such difficulties as we 
have mentioned. 

Other omissions we might notice, for example, whether 
excommunication /ate sententie was ever proclaimed against 
those who should retain any proscribed book; why Sixtus V.’s 
Index was never published; the question of vernacular Bibles; 
the reason for the extraordinarily severe condemnation of 
Erasmus in Paul IV.’s Index; to mention only a few of many 


. 
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burning questions. Some of these Father Hilgers has treated, 
but hardly, we should say, as their importance warrants. 

Our author does well to insist upon the mitigation of an- 
cient severity, which appears in Leo XIII.’s edition of the Index. 
For whereas in some of the earlier Index-lists those authors 
alone whose ofera omnia were condemned numbered a thousand, 
to say nothing of the far more numerous proscriptions of single 
books, Leo’s catalogue, counting all species of condemnation, 
contains only a few more than four thousand names. The late 
Pope removed a large number of books from the Index, and 
if he retained several, like Lord Bacon’s De Augmento Scien- 
tiarum, Vass’s edition of Jgnatius Martyr, Descarte’s Medita- 
tions, Locke’s Human Understanding, Pascal’s Pensées, Oliver 
Goldsmith’s History of England, Hallam’s Constitutional History 
of England, Ranke’s Popes, Balzac’s novels, and Whately’s Logzc, 
he doubtless had reasons of his own for doing so. 

On the theological side of his subject, Father Hilgers takes 
a rigidly conservative view. The old question whether or not 
even Catholic scholars may read prohibited books without 
ecclesiastical authorization, he answers with a stern No! 
Epikeia in such cases is to be used circumspectly, he adds. 
Altogether this volume is valuable and significant. It is true 
that neither historically nor theologically is it likely to be the 
last word on the subject of the Index; still Catholic students 
will do well to read and study it, and even non-Catholic 
scholars, we dare say, would find it unusually interesting. 


Hurrell Froude as assuredly de- 

HURRELL FROUDE. serves a biography,* as the great 

By Miss Guiney. movement of which he was.a part 

merits to be remembered in his- 

tory. It will be recalled that Froude was one of the early 
Tractarians, that he gave his influence whole-heartedly to the 
agitation for a return to the Catholic ethos which Anglicanism 
had miserably lost, that he was a friend, yes, the dearest of 
friends, to Newman, and that he died untimely before he could 
see his principles in all their consequences, or be confronted 
with the solemn issue to which they would have inevitably 
led him. He was a brilliant youth, one of that fascinating 


* Hurrell Froude: Memoranda and Comments. By Louise Imogen Guiney. London: 
Methuen & Co. 
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group of Oriel men, Newman, Keble, Isaac Williams, Mozley, 
who in the early thirties felt their hearts burning within them 
while they talked of ancient Catholicity, which must be re- 
stored to England, and dreamed of a new Lcelesia Anglicana 
which should wear laurels of sanctity and scholarship not 
unworthy of the old. -Hurrell Froude was one of the most 
lovable of the group. He was ardent, boyish, fearless, caught 
up with enthusiasm, and as eager as a soldier to fight for his 
cause. Newman is outspoken in acknowledging his debt to 
him. In the Afologia he says: “It is difficult for me to 
enumerate the precise additions to my theological creed which 
I derived from a friend to whom I owe so much. He taught 
me to look with admiration towards the Church of Rome, and, 
in the same degree, to dislike the Reformation. He fixed 
deep in me the idea of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and 
he led me gradually to believe in the Real Presence.” 

It is this ‘lost Pleiad of the Oxford Movement,” in Miss 
Guiney’s happy phrase, whose biography we have here pre- 
sented to us. It is a work of unusually distinguished merit. 
In the first place, Miss Guiney allows Hurrell Froude to tell 
his own story. Her own words are probably no more than 
one in ten, compared with his. And in the case of such a 
character as Froude this method is eminently the best. For 
he was not a public man, he occupies no conspicuous place 
in what goes by the name of history; he was only a brave 
and gifted soul that lived with high thoughts, and in a narrow 
sphere tried valiantly to instil his ideas into the minds of 
others. He has of course a place in history, because his 
ideals became the principles of a great reform, and the men 
whom he influenced, the leaders of a mighty movement. But 
Hurrell Froude himself remains apart, as one of whom written 
chronicle can tell us little, and who, therefore, if revealed at 
all, must be revealed by his own word. And so it is with an 
admirable sense of fitness that Miss Guiney holds her own pen 
in reserve, and puts together passages from her subject’s let- 
ters and papers which illustrate the qualities of his noble 
character, and tell the story of his brief career. And a second 
feature of this book which calls for praise is that in the pages 
which the biographer has written herself, the style is splendid. 
The lover of good English may be assured beforehand that 
this volume will refresh and comfort him. The second half of 
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the book is taken up with judgments of Hurrell Froude, writ- 
ten by many men of many minds—Newman, James Anthony 
Froude—Hurrell’s brother,—R. W. Church, J. B. Mozley, 
R. H. Hutton, Cardinal Wiseman, and numerous others. This 
compilation makes a valuable chapter in the history of the 
Oxford Movement. Altogether we have here a volume for 
which we owe the author gratitude. We wish for it a wide 
circulation. 
The life of Father Judge, S.J., 
FATHER JUDGE. who died a missionary in Alaska, 
is a simple and uplifting narra- 
tive* of priestly heroism. It tells of a young Jesuit who asked 
for an appointment to the Yukon mission, labored there with 
cheerful joy and abundant fruit, and died after a brief career 
in his bleak apostolate, loved by every one who knew him, 
and venerated even by non-Catholics for his single-minded 
fidelity to duty. Books of this sort do great good in reveal- 
ing lives so given up to God, so contemptuous of danger and 
of ease, so rugged and robust, and so well fitted to give to 
our age a new stimulus to faith, and a new inspiration to 
charity. 
Why are the Hebrew prophets so 
THE HEBREW PROPHETS. neglected in our religious litera- 
By Selfe. ture? There are few questions 
which a student of Scripture finds 
it harder to answer. It would not be believed, unless the fact 
was so patent, that those glorious precursors of the Kingdom 
of God could be so unused and abandoned. They are the 
true heralds of the Gospel. They are the highest proof, yes, 
almost the only proof, that a special Providence watched over 
the Hebrew people. Their spiritual teaching is pure and evan- 
gelic. Their passion for undefiled religion stands out a miracle 
in the history of men. Their sublime eloquence, their enrap- 
tured fervor, their far-seeing vision, their castigation of evil, 
their hope for the final victory of good, make up a literature 
that no other people have ever equalled or can ever hope to 
equal. And yet who reads the prophets? Who studies them? 
Who pays any attention to the historical situation in which 
they lived and wrote? We trust that this irreparable loss will 


* An American Missionary: Rev. William H. Judge, S.J. By a Priest of St. Sulpice. 
Introduction by Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore: John Murphy Company. 
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soon be made good in Catholic literature, and that we shall 
soon have historical, critical, and devotional studies on the 
prophets of which we need not be ashamed. 

An admirable little handbook to the prophetic Scriptures 
has just been written from an Anglican standpoint by Miss 
Rose E. Selfe.* Although intended for young people, it will 
serve even their elders as a good introductory manual. A 
brief sketch is given of each prophet and of his times, a sum- 
mary of his doctrine follows, and finally some of the more 
striking passages are quoted. The tone of the work is whole- 
somely conservative, but there is a rational concession to the 
conclusions of criticism. Thus the author admits that Isaias 
xl. to Ixvi. is the work of an unknown prophet who wrote 
during the Babylonian exile. Likewise she accepts the date 
169 or 170 B. C. for Daniel; and inclines to the opinion that 
Jonah is an allegory or parable. These positions of course are 
now commonplaces of criticism, and are almost certain to stand 
unchallenged. The explanations and summaries are brief but 
pointed, and the spiritual considerations are highly creditable 
to the piety of the author. 


The inner history of Judaism, from 

ANCIENT JERUSALEM. the time of the restoration after 
By Bevan. the exile to the reign of Herod the 

Great, is of the utmost impor- 

tance for the development of Israel’s religion. In that period 
it was that the Hebraism of the prophets passed over into the 
Hebraism of the Scribes, and the law of Moses was expanded 
into the perfected priestly code which was spun out by fanati- 
cal exegesis until it applied to every least action of human 
life. And for a second reason is this epoch important; for it 
was then that the Messianic hope of Israel took a clear and 
definite form, and produced a varied and curious literature. 
There is still a great deal of research to be done before this 
era in Jewish history is completely made known to us, and 
every solid addition to our rather scant literature on that time 
helps to fill a real need. We are glad to welcome Mr. Edwyn 
Bevan’s small volume t as a very useful handbook to the study 
of those centuries. It is not a comprehensive work; but a 


* The Work of the Prophets. By Rose E. Selfe. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
t Jerusalem Under the High Priests. Five Lectures on the Period between Nehemiah 
and the New Testament. By Edwyn Bevan. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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scholar, who knows a period of history deeply and scientifically, 
can put a great deal of information into a small book. And 
beyond doubt, Mr. Bevan’s acquaintance with his subject is 
thorough and methodical. We only regret that he did not 
add a little bibliographical detail to his interesting pages. 


Mr. Lilly’s latest volume * is a col- 
STUDIES. lection of nine essays which have 
By W. S. Lilly. already appeared either in periodi- 
cal publications, or (as is the case 
with two of the present papers) in previous works of the author 
which are now out of print. The ground covered is extensive, 
and the skill and versatility displayed are of the unusual order 
that we expect from Mr. Lilly. Some of the subjects treated 
are: “‘What was Shakespeare’s Religion?” ‘“‘ A French Shake- 
speare (Balzac)”; ‘A Nineteenth Century Savonarola (Lamen- 
nais)”’; ‘Cardinal Wiseman’s Life and Work”; and “ Concern- 
ing Ghost Stories.” As to Shakespeare’s religion, Mr. Lilly 
acknowledges, of course, that we can give no definite verdict, 
but thinks the probability respectable that the dramatist died 
a Catholic. Of Lamennais Mr. Lilly writes with considerable 
sympathy; of Cardinal Newman with veneration; and of Car- 
dinal Manning with some disparagement. But whatever the 
topic, or whatever the attitude toward it, Mr. Lilly’s work is 
always interesting and instructive reading. 


In honor of the Immaculate Con- 

THE IMMACULATE CON- ception Jubilee the Rev. Kenelm 
CEPTION. Digby Best, of the London Ora- 

By Best. tory, has written a book entitled 

Rosa Mystica,t which Herder has 

brought out in sumptuous style. Itis a very beautiful volume, 
and many of its illustrations are finely done. But beyond this 
our praise, we regret to say, cannot go. Father Best’s text is 
such as we are unable conscientiously to commend. It con- 
tains nothing fresh, original, or thoughtful that we have dis- 
covered; its considerations on the various feasts and mysteries 
connected with the Virgin Mother are not above the level of 
any common sodality manual; its occasional references to his- 
tory are grotesquely false; its theology is often repulsively 


* Studies in Religion and Literature. By W.S. Lilly. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
t Rosa Mystica. By Rev. Kenelm Digby Best. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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extravagant; and its general method and spirit make it im- 
possible for intelligent people to read it with either profit or 
patience. We regret to be obliged to speak harshly of a work 
which proceeded from an admirable motive and cost consider- 
able pains; but a reviewer owes a duty to truth before he can 
pay court to flattery. And besides this, we regard it as high 
time to protest against any additions to that already extensive 
literature which would tell us that we must deny our reason 
before we can become devout. 


We earnestly advise every one that 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. desires to speak in public with 
effectiveness and ease to read 
and study this little work,* which is, we understand, the com- 
position of an Irish priest. It is, all things considered, the 
most suggestive volume on the difficult problem which it dis- 
cusses that we remember ever to have read. The author’s 
aim is to get back to nature, and to open the springs of ex- 
pression which exist in almost every worthy man’s breast, 
though they are often frozen over with cold formulas and icy 
substitutes for living individuality. System is a curse of our 
age. We have systematized primary education until our chil- 
dren forget to be natural; we have systematized rhetoric until 
a student writes down no word of speech or sermon until he 
looks up some appropriate rule; we have even systematized 
devotion, until some directors seem to deny that a soul can 
approach the All-Holy except it take the one particular route 
written down in some celestial guide-book or other. Person- 
ality, direct power, native strength, rot away under such a 
treatment; and the end of it can be nothing else than intel- 
lectual, social, and spiritual mediocrity. 

The author of the excellent manual which we are now com- 
mending feels and expresses this vigorously, and, as we re- 
marked, he throws the student back from dead regulations 
into his own mind, there to conceive something worth saying, 
and to arouse a personal and warm enthusiasm for saying it. 
This is the right method, the only right method, for learning 
anything that calls for utterance, whether the utterance be to 
one’s self, one’s fellow-man, or God. The author’s own style, 


* On Public Speaking: What Eloquence is and How to Acquire It, By a Public Speaker. 
Dublin: James Duffy & Co. 
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in the development of this idea, is extraordinarily fine. He is 
a man of clear thinking and of apt word. Even from the 
point of view of pure English, his work gives one sincere de- 
light. But, as we have intimated, his pages put before us a 
lesson that is wider than any matter of mere style, that goes 
beyond his formal subject of eloquence, and embraces precepts 
and suggestions which are in a high degree valuable for the 
general cultivation of both intellect and character. 


Longmans, Green & Co. have 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. brought out two compilations,* 
which are fitted to serve a good 

purpose in advanced English classes. One volume is a selec- 
tion of short stories of Americai authorship; the other con- 
sists of excerpts from American literary criticism. In such 
works there must always be matter for dissatisfaction, since no 
two men will agree on what ought to be put into the collec- 
tion and what ought to be left out. So if the present editors 
have not discriminated always just as we should have done, 
we have not therefore any good reason for quarrelling with 
them. The short stories include Poe’s ‘Fall of the House of 
Usher”’; Irving’s ‘‘Rip Van Winkle”; Harte’s “Outcasts of 
Poker Flat’’; an exquisite piece of humor by H. C. Bunner; 
and several others. Among the critical selections are R. H. 
Dana on Pope; Emerson on Shakespeare; Poe on the Poetic 
Principle; Lowell on Thoreau; E. P. Whipple on Thackeray ; 
W. D. Howells on Tolstoy; and Henry James on Sainte-Beuve. 
Finally we have an essay by that Southern cavalier, Sidney 
Lanier, from which we are going to quote a few sentences. 
The essay is on the English novel, and Lanier has just been 
speaking of Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, and Sterne. Of 
their works he says: “I cannot leave this matter without re- 
cording in the plainest terms that, if I had my way with these 
classic books, I would blot them from the face of the earth. 
One who studies the tortuous behaviors of men in_ history 
soon ceases to wonder at any human inconsistency; but so far 
as I can marvel, I do daily, that we regulate by law the sale 
of gunpowder, the storage of nitro-glycerine, the administra- 
tion of poison—all of which can hurt but our bodies—but are 


* American Literary Criticism. Selected and edited by William Morton Payne. Ameri- 
can Short Stories. Selected and edited by Charles Sears Baldwin. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 
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absolutely careless of these things, so-called classic books, 
which wind their infinite insidiousness about the souls of our 
young children, and either strangle them, or cover them with 
irremovable slime under our very eyes, working in a security 
of fame and so-called classicism that is more effectual for this 
purpose than the security of the dark.” Brave words which 
we cordially second. It is a strange and dreadful delusion, 
though common enough with our critics and schoolmasters, 
that if cleverness only manages to be recognized as classic, it 
is to be exempted from the eternal laws of decency and 
purity. 
From a humanitarian point of 
TRIXY. view it is edifying, but from a 
By E. S. Phelps. literary point of view it is peril- 
ous to write a novel on the pathos 
of vivisection. Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has written 
such a story,* and clever artist as she is, we are not prepared 
to say that she has avoided many an ignominous descent into 
the bathetic. 

The young man in the plot is an experimental physiologist, 
and of course with the young woman in the case he is prodi- 
giously in love. They are all but betrothed when the dreadful rev- 
elation comes. He is a vivisectionist, and, moreover, for months 
past he has been making experiments in brain-action upon a 
dear dog which the heroine herself had lost two years before, 
and had mourned as forever departed. The scene that ensues 
is very harrowing. He pleads the necessity of science; she is 
firm. He protests that he did not know it was her dog; she 
averts her face. In despair he finally cries out that, if she will 
only have him, he will give up his researches forever and become 
a practitioner; with bleeding heart she shows him the door. 
With infinite propriety he dies a few days afterward from an 
infection brought on by his experiments. The heroine then 
marries a young lawyer who previously in the story had 
brought action against the vivisectionists for stealing dogs, and 
had made during the trial an impassioned plea for the puppies, 
which brought handkerchiefs to the faces of all the young 
ladies in the court. After all this we need not wonder if Mrs. 
Ward speaks of a “ poodle who sat like a statuette”; or talks 
of ‘the God of little lost dogs.” 


* Trixy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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It was the old fashion for every student to have a ‘‘com- 
monplace book.” Now a commonplace book was always 
supposed not to be what it almost always was—a book of 
commonplaces—and when it was not that, it was gener- 
ally something equally bad—a collection of odds and ends 
of literature that had been hackneyed into disrepute. But 
once in a long, long while there happened a man who had 
patience enough, and conviction enough of the worth of the 
idea, to build up a commonplace book that would stand read- 
ing. Such is the present volume.* Mr. de Normandie has 
written nothing but the introduction, and that is only a page 
or two. The authors of the other 404 pages of the book are 
King Soloman, David, Isaias, and the other prophets, Job, St. 
Paul, and others of the sacred writers, whose paragraphs are 
given alternately with words from Plato, Confucius, Cicero, 
Euripides, Socrates, and others of the wise ones of ancient 
heathendom. 

The main, practical purpose of the book, the compiler says, 
is to furnish family reading of the serious kind. An excellent 
idea. If we had the space just here we might give a page to 
a little pious exhortation on this matter; not having the space 
we recommend the reader to Mr. de Normandie’s book. Cail 
it what you will, “commonplace book,” as the grandfathers 
did, or ‘‘anthology,” as we say now, it represents a good 
idea, and gives the idea a good expression. 


It seems that F. Rougé is the Pfarrer Kneipp of the 
South. He has established a “ water cure”, on the princi- 
ples of the master and has, moreover, written, like his 
master, a volume describing the good results of this method 
of nature-cure.t Like Pfarrer Kneipp’s book, too, this one 
is distinguished by an almost childlike simplicity of style, 
by an unabashed straightforwardness of utterance, by a vigor- 
ous contempt for doctors, medicines, and drugs, and by a 
perfect confidence—based, as he declares, upon actual results— 
of being able to cure, or to relieve, every disease under the 
sun, from -headache and toothache to consumption, paralysis, 
and heart-disease. One-third of the book is given to the 

* The Beauty of Wisdom. By James de Normandie, D.D. Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
t New Orleans Kneipp Water Cure. By Rev. F. Rougé. New York: Joseph Schaefer. 
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description of cures actually wrought. The large number of 
persons in this country who have come to believe in the 
water cure, and the still larger number who have been driven 
to disbelieve in drugs, will find this book as interesting as was 
Father Kneipp’s My Water Cure. 


The English Catholic Truth Society has published four 
volumes * on spiritual subjects by Father Eaton, of the Bir- 
mingham Oratory, of whom many in America retain a pleasant 
memory from his visit to this country two years ago. They 
are very helpful little books and highly to be recommended. 
_ While they are primarily intended for the sick of body and 
afflicted of mind, they are well fitted for general spiritual reading. 
They are full of Scripture, are written with exquisite feeling, 
and are expressed in a clear, simple, and winning style. The 
Oratory spirit, that is to say, St. Philip’s spirit, is in them; 
the spirit of peace, of holy joy, of quiet courage, and of genial 
recognition of God’s presence and God’s love. No one can 
read them without pleasure and profit, and we take pleasure 
in bespeaking a welcome for them. 


Mr. Ernest De Witt Burton has composed an admirable 
manual for Sunday-Schools on the Gospel of St. Mark.t The 
text is given first; to this is subjoined a brief commentary ; 
and at the end of each section is a list of questions for the 
children’s written themes, or oral recitations. The work is 
excellently done, and the use of it, we feel sure, would be 
greatly to the advantage of both teacher and pupil. Perhaps 
there are two or three points in Mr. Burton’s expositions and 
questionaries to which some would take exception; for example, 
the suggestion of a purely natural distemper in the demoniacs; 
and a possible inclination to diminish somewhat the dogmatic 
force of Peter’s confession. But looking at the work as a whole 
it is devoutly and carefully done. Something similar is needed 
for Catholic Sunday-Schools, and we trust will not be too 
long delayed. 

* A Hundred Readings: Intended Chiefly for the Sick. Night Thoughts for the Sick and 
Desolate. Ib. Second Series. The Yoke of Christ: Readings Intended Chiefly for the Sick. 
By Rev. Robert Eaton. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

t Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. Yor the Use of Classes in Secondary 


Schools, and in the Secondary Division of the Sunday-School. By Ernest De Witt Burton. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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The Tablet (7 Jan.): Gives a very interesting review of a 
recent work by the distinguished Scripture student, Dr. 
Bonaccorsi, who states that the decree of Trent, with 
regard to the authenticity of the Vulgate, aimed only at 
the setting up of an official, authorized version; and 
who also states that the Hexateuch contains, together 
with history, some elements more or less legendary that 
were current in the popular traditions; and to discern 
these two elements is the office of the critics working 
by means of their scientific studies, and of the Church 
giving her infallible decision with regard to facts con- 
nected with faith. An article, purporting to be the 
account of a conversation in a monastery around the 
year 2000, indicates how the difficulties raised by science 
and history with regard to the teachings of the Church 
may be answered in the light of advanced learning. 
Among the interesting lines we quote the following: 
“‘So far as I know, there is for us no revealed system 
of chronology.” ‘‘ There is the hypothesis, now con- 
templated with equanimity by Catholics, that while the 
whole of Genesis is inspired, and every part of it is the 
word of God, yet God in sundry places of the book is 
not giving us history, guaranteed as such, but Jewish 
traditions, quoted as traditions, the reader being left to 
his own sagacity to estimate their historical value.” ‘I 
cannot tell when Adam lived. His date is to me simply 
an unknown figure. Consequently I laugh to scorn any 
taunt leveled against me, as a Christian believer, about 
women found to have been combing their hair ‘six 
thousand years before Eve awoke in Eden.’”’ 

(14 Jan.): An interesting account of the open-air preach- 
ing done in Edinburgh by the Jesuit, Fr. Power. He 
undertook this work independently—despite the fact that 
it seemed at variance with all tradition and brought down 
some ridicule on him—and now that he has been most 
successful his efforts are thoroughly appreciated. He 
walks through the streets hatless and ringing a bell and 
gathering a crowd of two or three thousand people, says 
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The Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. Were there a dozen 
clerics with the same personal force and energy as Fr. 
Power, working in that smitten field, the problem of the 
regeneration of the slums would be in a fair way to be 
solved ! The Abbot of Downside begins and carries 
through four numbers of the Zad/et a series of articles 
on Inspiration; and in the course of his writing makes 
the following statements: ‘The teaching which is com- 
monly known as ‘verbal inspiration,’ and which brings 
all the elements of a book under the influence of the 
divine inspiration, is the teaching of the Fathers and the 
Scholastics, and it remained practically unchallenged 
up to the sixteenth century. . . . That the common 
teaching of the Fathers and the Scholastics on a matter 
so intimately connected with faith and morals as the 
nature and extent of inspiration, should have been put 
aside by any school of theologians claiming to be 
orthodox, is certainly a most remarkable episode in the 
history of theology. The new theory which limited the 
effect of inspiration to the ‘res et sententiz’ of Scripture, 
is traced by Vigouroux and Mazzella to Suarez; another 
writer of weight attributes it to Bellarmine. 

For its purpose it may have been successful, but it was 
none the less a departure from a clear traditional teach- 
ing, and in the course of years it has thrown our scrip- 
tural teaching into confusion, and it has issued in errors 
which are now condemned by the Holy See. 

When we are assured that every element in the com- 
position of the sacred books is inspired, and that the 
way of escape from difficulties by the door of theories 
of limited inspiration has been closed by the church, we 
are in a position to enter on the further question which 
is now of such importance, viz., that of the characteristics 
of an inspired writing. The term ‘Inspiration’ is suffi- 
ciently defined by the Councils of the Church and by 
Aquinas; what is needed is a description of the effects 
of inspiration upon the written book, and this can be 
reached nut by a philosophical examination of the nature 
of inspiration, but by an examination of the inspired 
literary product. For three centuries this examination 
VOL. LXXX.—54 
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has been checked; with the publication of the ‘ Provi- 
dentissimus Deus’ it has again become possible, because 
the subject of investigation is once again clearly and 
strictly defined.” 

(21 Jan.): ‘Let us retain the traditional teaching of the 
Fathers and the Schoolmen—that the inspiration of the 
Scriptures extends even to the very words—and let us 
accept the full consequences of the fact that there are 
varieties and defects of style in the Sacred Scripture. 
We then have at least this much light thrown on the 
question: ‘“‘A divine writing, just as any purely human 
composition, may contain grammatical blunders and errors 
of taste, and may exhibit all grades of beauty and dig- 
nity of style and their opposites. . . . The book 
will exhibit the results of the writer’s education, the 
effect of the conditions under which he wrote, his haste 
of temper, his field of experience, his care and diligence 
of composition, the sources from which he has drawn 
his information, the natural consequences of writing in 
a foreign tongue. . . . Taking the facts as we find 
them, we see at once that verbal inspiration dare not 
involve verbal accuracy, not even when the inspired 
writer is dealing with the most sublime mysteries, or tke 
most majestic incident in the history of God’s revela- 
tion; not even when he seems to be relating the very 
words of Christ or of the Father. On the contrary, we 
see that the inspired writer writes according to his knowl- 
edge and his own feeling and to his own experience; 
that he writes his narrative with a view to his immediate 
purpose; that his narrative of events, just as his literary 
style, bears the marks of his personal character, of his 
present temper, reveals the deficiencies of his less care- 
ful, or the excellencies of his fuller, inquiry, and indi- 
cates the character of the witness from whom he has 
heard the story, and the circumstances and conditions 
of the people for whom he is narrating it. These char- 
acteristics not only are compatible with inspiration, but 
they fall under it; in short, they are inspired.” 

(28 Jan.): ‘The school of theologians previously referred 
to was meeting the rationalists by rationalizing; it is 
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now discredited and its recent developments condemned 
by the ‘Providentissimus Deus.’ . . . The Catholic 
student’s position is simple. The church, which has 
given him the canon and declared its inspiration, 
goes no farther in defining the characteristics of an 
inspired book than this, that it is free from error. 
‘ As we have no ground for saying beforehand 
what kind of things may be found in an inspired book, 
so neither can we say how they shall be expressed, 
whether with perfect literary form, or in style which 
is plain and vulgar; whether in the form of history, 
or allegory, or poetry, or drama; whether in the exact 
terms of science, or in the vague language of the 
people; whether history shall be wrapped in allegory, 
or allegory clothed in seeming history; whether the 
history that is recorded shall always be political, scien- 
tific, chronological, or only illustrative of some higher 
theme.” In this issue of the Zad/et, Fr. Lescher, 
O.P., continues a controversy in which Fr. Thurston, 
S.J., is being opposed by some of the Dominican 
Fathers; and takes occasion to defend against Fr. 
Thurston the authenticity of an indulgence of 60,000 
years, which had been called ‘‘ preposterous” by the 
learned Jesuit. 
(4 Feb.): The Abbot of Downside, continuing his 
papers, goes on to say that the theory of so-called “ ver- 
bal inspiration” is the one which allows the greatest 
freedom in the interpretation of the sacred text. He 
shows how St. Thomas went against the common 
opinion of the Fathers and embraced a non-literal ex- 
planation of Genesis, ‘‘ because he thought it to be more 
in accord with science than was the common opinion of 
the Fathers.” If a book containing St. Augustine’s 
tracts on Genesis and Aquinas’ treatise on the Power of 
God, were to be put for the first time in the hands of 
any layman, or indeed of any student of theology 
familiar with the ordinary text-books of to-day, it is 
doubtful if he would regard the volume as being any 
less revolutionary than Driver’s Commentary on Genesis. 
Dublin Review (Jan.): Mgr. Barnes writes on the importance 
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of the information to be gathered out of the pages of 
Papias with regard to the origin of the Gospels. He 
argues that the Presbyter John, referred to in these 
writings, must be the Apostle John, ‘‘ For he, and he 
alone, had a right to speak and to criticise” as the 
person quoted by Papias wrote and criticised. On the 
theory that the Presbyter really is St. John: ‘ His 
remarks fit in perfectly. He is explaining how St. Mark 
came to be wrong in these points.” ‘‘The criticism fits 
in also with the well-known circumstance that in the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, John does, as a matter of 
fact, differ from, and apparently try to correct, the 
Synoptics in several points of chronology and order.”’ 

Fr. Pope, O.P., writes of the yeoman service rendered 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund in surveying the 
Holy Land; and says that orthodox criticism has noth- 
ing to fear from the witness of modern excavations. 

Le Correspondant (25 Dec.): Maurice Barrés begins a series of 

articles on the history of an Alsatian in the German army, 
Au Service del’ Allemagne. There are interesting articles 
on “‘ La Délation dans l’Armée en 1793”; ‘‘ La Reforme 
de l’Academie de France 4 Rome’’; ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve et sa 
Methode Litteraire’”; and ‘‘Le Comte de la Forest, an 
ambassador of Napoleon.” 
(10 Jan): There is a charming character-sketch of 
the ideal life companion by Count Renaud de Joyeuse, 
under the title, ‘‘ Portrait de ma Fiancée,” and the sub- 
title, ‘A Midsummer Afternoon’s Revery.” 

The Month (February): Passes judgment on the prerogatives 
of science. Whilst admitting fully the results obtained 
by physical science, and recognizing that it may in the 
future make signal advances, the writer, Rev. John 
Gerard, takes exception to some of the pretensions 
made, in behalf of science, both in and outside its 
proper province. The author shows the inconsistent 
meanings attached in popular treatises to the term 
“‘ Science.” Rev. J. A. Cunningham gives some de- 
tails illustrating the generous treatment which the Catho- 
lics of the British army in India receive from the gov- 
ernment. Rev. Herbert Thurston contributes an inter- 
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esting article on ‘“‘ Japan and Christianity”; he confines 
himself in this number to the history of the introduc. 
tion of Christianity into Japan. 

des Questions Scientifiques (20 Jan.): As a result of a 
long sojourn in Japan, Th. Gollier gives an interesting 
account of ‘“‘The Japanese People.” While capable of 
imitating and assimilating the work and thoughts of 
others, as may be seen in the growth of universities 
and schools, the Japanese have little or no _ origi- 
nality. The chief exemplars in philosophy are Haeckel, 
Spencer, Mill, Strauss, and Vogt. In religion the 
Jap follows Buddha or Confucius, which fact has 
made Japan a fertile ground for the sowing of the 
atheistic and materialistic tendencies of modern philos- 
ophy. His immorality is one of the great obstacles 
to Christianizing the country. ‘‘Suppress the sixth and 
ninth commandments,” say the missionaries to Japan, 
‘‘and the conversion of the Japanese to Catholicism will 
be only a question of time.’’ Georges Lechalas con- 
tributes an article on the two well known blind mutes. 


Helen Keller, the American, and Marie Heurtin, a 
French mademoiselle, reviewing their early life and in- 
struction and their success in intellectual education. 

La Quinzaine (16 Jan.): Georges Goyau opens this number 
with the first installment of ‘‘ Febronianism and Joseph- 


ism Febronianism, as a doctrine concerning the Church, 
was spread abroad by Nicolas Hontheim. It was con- 
demned by three popes. Hontheim retracted his views, 
but his doctrine continued to flourish. Maria Theresa 
and Joseph II. adopted and developed the principles of 
Hontheim, and applied them to the State. Under 
‘‘Seventeen months of Pontificate” Borgo Nuovo relates 
the facts that have occurred thus far in the reign of Pius 
X., and gives us his estimate of the Holy Father. 

Victor de Clercg tells of the rise and success of the 
trusts in the United States. He does not think that 
France need fear that the trusts will invade her territory. 
(1 Feb.): A French officer discusses the effect produced 
in the mentality of the German army by the introduc- 
tion of men from the bourgeois class into the ranks of 
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the officers. M. Georges Goyau sketches the trend of 
Febronianism as it developed under Joseph II. M. 
Dauphin Meunier, apropos of a recent publication, ana- 
lyzes the mechanism of the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius. M. Le Roy relates. some impressions received 
in a visit to China. M. de Borsau continues his story 
dealing with the socialistic problem. 

Etudes (5 Jan.): Georges Longhaye contributes an article 

on Saint-Beuve, apropos of the centenary of that 
great litterateur. The article closes with different esti- 
mates of Saint Beuve—of his life and works, manifesting 
the value of his life to literature, together with its 
distinctive effects in religious faith and certitude. 
(20 Jan.): ‘‘The Congress of Ratisbonne and Catholic 
Influence in Germany” is an instructive article written 
by Léon Scehnlein. He tells of the purpose of the 
Congress, viz., to unite the Catholics of Germany in 
mutual help and protection. 

La Revue Apologétique (16 Jan.): Seasonable tribute to the 
jubilee of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception is 
paid in two articles, one a fine panegyric by Rev. A. 
Vermeersch, S.J., the other a sketch of the dogma’s 
historic development by Guillaume Simenon.——wWith 
great earnestness, Canon Memaine attacks Pére Lagrange’s 
article on the Messianic prophecies of Daniel (Revue 
Biblique, October, 1904). He declares that the article of 
the biblical commissioner is stupefying, and supports 
the assertion with extensive argument.——M. Xavier 
Moisant, pursuing his theme of the dispositions for faith, 
maintains that scientific and philosophic study of natural 
mysteries by producing in us a sense of the limitation 
imposed upon our intellects, begets an attitude favorable 
to faith—-—M. E. de Premartin relates further of 
his personal experiences in the uncanny regions of 
spiritism. 

The Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): The writer of the essay 
entitled Zhe Christian Society examines the general char- 
acter of the Gospel contents, to find proof that they 
witness to the establishment of a society by our Lord. 

The decision of the House of Lords regarding 
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the Scots’ Church is discussed, with a view to pointing 
out some of its momentous consequences.——The recent 
work of Dr. Illingworth, Reason and Revelation, is ex- 
amined. The writer of Zhe Science of Pastoral Theology, 
advocating a larger place for pastoral theology in eccle- 
siastical training, offers some suggestions as to how the 
study should be pursued on its abstract and practical 
sides. 

Bénédictine (Jan): For some time past it has been ad- 
mitted that the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
chapter xvi., were written by a hand different from that 
which wrote the rest of the Gospel. Dom Chapman, in 
an interesting article, expresses as his opinion that the 
author of these twelve verses of St. Mark’s is Aristion, 
well known as the informant of Papias, and also that 
this same Aristion is likewise the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, commonly ascribed to St. Paul. 
Reviewing a recent work on contemporaneous Catholic 
exegesis, Dom Bastian summarizes the principles which 
should govern the Catholic exegete and critic in his 


scriptural labors. Dom René Ancel contributes an his- 
torical paper drawn from original sources on the politics 
of Cardinal Carafa, with reference to his attitude in the 
Siennese question. 

y Fe (Feb.): P. Murillo continues his criticism of the 
writer who, in the SAzdlische Studien, undertook to ex- 
pose the principles of the modern school of Scriptural 


exegesis. 


Rivista Internazionale (Jan.): S. Talamo presents another in- 


stallment of his paper showing that the ideas of the 
Christian Fathers, if well studied, will be seen to con- 
tain a more or less direct reproof of the institution of 
slavery, even in modern times. 


Civilta Cattolica (21 Jan.): Reviews the work of an anony- 


mous theologian who, in the pages of the Riwista delle 
Riviste per il Clero, attacked the thesis that all the 
dogmas of the Church are of Apostolic origin. The 
present reply gives the opinion which has always pre- 
vailed among theologians, and which affirms that all the 
Christian revelation was confided to the Apostles. We 
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may hope, continues the writer, that future time will 
make us better acquainted with a point of Catholicism 
now much discussed, namely, the mysterious union be- 
tween God and inspired men in the composition of the 
Sacred Books. Any one who is scandalized at these 
words, is ignorant of the A. B. C. of the economy of 
the Christian revelation, willed by God. If we cannot 
bind men down with our conceptions, and determine a 
priort what they must have done, and determine from 
this what they can have done, much less can we under- 
take to do so with regard to God. 

(4 Feb.): Reviews the recent work in which Doctor 
Bonaccorsi discusses the publications of Harnack and 
Loisy. An account is given of the letter sent to the 
Holy Father by the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook, 
England, thanking and congratulating him, because of 
his efforts to revive the old traditional music of the 
Church—to which music thts community has always been 
devoted. The Pope replied with an autograph letter of 
some length, which is now most reverently preserved in 
the convent. 

d'Histoire et de Littérature Religieuse (Jan-Feb): The 
Abbé Loisy considers the synoptic narrative of the Bap- 
tist’s message to our Lord, inquiring if he was indeed 
the Messiah. Pierre de Nalhac, writing of Madame 
de Pompadour’s “conversion,” gives high praise to P. 
de Sacy, the Jesuit, for his refusal to admit the courtesan 
to the sacraments unless she abandoned her royal para- 
mour. M. Turmel describes the predestination con- 
troversy of the ninth century. 

La Rassegna Nazionale (1 Jan.): L. de Feis declares that the 
following reasons convince him that the Holy House of 
Loreto is not the genuine home of the Holy Family. 
1. For two hundred years after the alleged miraculous 
translation, there is no record to show that the legend 
existed; 2. The Papal letters make no mention of the 
miracle of translation; 3. Only in the second half of 
the fifteenth century did the story of the Holy House 
begin to spread, and the popes of that period are 
careful not to sanction it. 4. Although it is said that a 
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commission appointed by Benedict XIV. went to Naza- 
reth and found that the measurements of the foundation 
of the original house of St. Joseph exactly corresponded 
to the dimensions of the Lorettine shrine, we have no 
proof that such measurements were taken, and even if 
we had, they would avail nothing, for during the Middle 
Ages it was not uncommon to build oratories after the 
precise measurements of the holy places in Palestine. 
5. We possess several accounts of pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, written long after the supposed miracle, 
which tell us distinctly that the Holy House still existed 
in Nazareth. One such account written by the monk 
Suriano, 1480-1514, rejects the pretensions of the Loreto 
shrine as false. 

Die Kultur (Jan.): This number contains a paper by Dr. 
Richard Kralik on the relation of the Church to the 
problems of the age. He believes that there is a de- 
cided movement towards Catholicism. The one great 
obstacle to this movement is a lamentable ignorance of 
the Church’s teachings on the part of those outside her 
pale—due, in no small measure, to the indifference of 
Catholics themselves. 
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LESSED THOMAS MORE was presented recently to the Boyle O’Reilly 
Reading Circle, of Boston, ina most attractive character-study by the Rev. 
Thomas J. Gasson, S.J. The lecture was diversified with incident and anec- 
dote illustrating More’s life as revealed in various stages of his career. He 
was always a devout Christian ; and we find him as a young barrister, diversi- 
fying his legal practice by giving a series of lectures on St. Augustine’s City 
of God, in the Church of the Carthusians. 

In his young manhood, Thomas More felt a strong attraction to the 
Franciscan Order; but in long and prayerful reflection, he realized that his 
vocation was in the world. When later he thought of marriage, his choice 
was decided rather by his discovery of the young lady’s affection for him than 
by his for her, as in his heart his preference was for her younger sister. But 
this marriage with Jane Colte, eldest daughter of Mr. Colte, of Essex, was 
happy enough to reward him for his chivalrous unselfishness. The fruit of it 
was three daughters andason. Bereaved early of this good wife, More mar- 
ried again, this time a widow, Mistress Alice Middleton, who, though taking 
good care of his children and proving a thrifty housewife, was a shallow and 
worldly woman of somewhat shrewish temper, and utterly unable to appreci- 
ate her high-minded husband. More’s father lived well into his son’s dis- 
tinguished career; and the former was always a model of filial piety. Asa 
middle-aged man, passing his father’s residence on his way to court, he would 
always stop and kneel for the latter’s blessing. He was a fearless, incorrupt- 
ible judge; and although, as Master of Requests, he gave ample time even to 
the humblest of his clients, he was so devoted to his work and so expeditious, 
that on a day when the next case being called, the astounding answer was 
returned, ‘‘ there is no next case.” 

The pressure of business and the blandishments of royalty never inter- 
fered with his religious duties. He heard Mass daily; and, when he had a 
particularly difficult case on hand, prepared himself for his decision by con- 
fession and Communion. 

King Henry VIII. became very fond of this great jurist, who was also a 
sociable and genial companion, and delighted to visit More in the midst of 
his family, and make merry with them at table. He even admired the bold- 
ness with which More would take the people’s side against the king, when 
justice called that way. But More was not blind to the change gradually 
taking place in the king’s character, and his own promotion to the office 
which Wolsey resigned for conscience’ sake, filled him with foreboding. 

He also had enemies to lay snaresfor him. The king was trying to se- 
cure a divorce from the virtuous Catharine of Aragon, in order that he might 
marry Anne Boleyn. More was asked for an opinion on the evidence pre- 
sented to sustain the king’s contention that his marriage to Catharine was 
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invalid. The chancellor declared the evidence in his opinion insufficient, but 
left the decision to Rome. Foreseeing the end to which Henry’s policy was 
hastening, More, in 1532, resigned the chancellorship and retired, a poor 
man, to his home at Chelsea. In 1533 Henry, who had found an obsequious 
ecclesiastical backer in the time-serving Cranmer, was married to Anne 
Boleyn. More was invited to the marriage, money being sent him for a suit- 
able outfit. He declined the invitation and returned the money; thus mak- 
ing an implacable enemy of Anne Boleyn. The king, who had not lost all 
affection for his once cherished friend, made further attempts to win him 
over, while, coincidently, More’s enemies sought to compass his ruin. 

In 1534, the king was declared Head of the Church. More refused to 
recognize any Head of the Church save the Pope; although gladly giving 
his fealty to the king in all other aspects. The brave man was declared 
guilty of high treason and imprisoned in the Tower. Not the least of his 
trials during a peculiarly harsh imprisonment were the importunities of his 
family to compromise with his conscience. It was quite in character with 
his wife, that she should take grievously to heart the loss of her market- 
money, and have no patience with what she regarded as idle scruples. It 
was a sorer trial to More that his virtuous, learned, and most beloved 
daughter Margaret, now the wife of John Roper, should try to show him 
a form of adhesion to the new oath of supremacy by which he could at once 
placate the king and save his conscience. But he was inflexible withal, and 
Margaret’s mind was presently cleared of its delusions. On July 6, 1535, 
More was beheaded on Tower Hill, going joyfully to his martyrdom. Father 
Gasson briefly reviewed More’s literary work and his part in the English 
Renaissance, accounting him, in the classic purity of his English, a worthy 
fore-runner of the greatest writers of Elizabeth’s time. But the lecturer’s 
highest praise was for the moral and spiritual beauty of the martyred chan- 
cellor’s life; and the example which he has left for men of the world to 
follow. 

The recent volume completed and edited by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., 
contains the narratives of forty martyrs declared blessed by Pope Leo XIII. 
Considerable space is given to the testimony of the learned Erasmus regard- 
ing the domestic life of England’s greatest chancellor. According to Eras- 
mus Blessed Thomas More was careful to have all his children from their 
earliest years thoroughly imbued, first with chaste and holy morals, and then 
with polite letters. Even in these days, when the higher education of women 
is so much to the fore, we marvel at the learning of his daughters. 

‘©A year ago,” continues Erasmus (To Beza, 1521), ‘‘it occurred to 
More to send me a specimen of their progress in study. He bade them all 
write to me, each one without any help, neither the subject being suggested 
nor the language corrected. (Of course they wrote in Latin. Erasmus did 
not understand English.) . . . When they had done so, he closed the 
letters and sent them to me without changing a syllable. Believe me, dear 
Beza, I was never more surprised; there was nothing whatever either silly 
or girlish in what was said, and the style was such you could feel they were 
making daily progress. . . . In that house you will find none idle, no 
one busied in feminine trifles. Titus Livius is ever in their hands. They 
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have advanced so far that they can read such authors and understand them 
without a translation, unless there occurs some such word as would perhaps 
perplex myself. His wife, who excels in good sense and experience rather 
than in learning, governs the little company with wonderful tact, assigning 
to each a task and requiring its performance, allowing no one to be idle or 
to be occupied in trifles.” 

When absent from home, as so often happened, owing to his duties at 
court, More still superintended the education of his children. He expected 
each of them to write him a Latin letter almost every day, and he wrote the 
most delightful replies, which were naturally prized as great treasures, and 
some of which Stapleton has handed down to us. He says the originals were 
almost worn to pieces, so frequently had they been read. One of them is 
headed ‘‘ Thomas More to his whole school,’ another ‘‘ Thomas More to his 
dearest children, and to Margaret Giggs, whom he numbers amongst his 
own.” In one of them he writes (Stapleton, p. 229) : 

‘If I did not love you so much, I should be really envious of your happi- 
ness in having so many and such excellent tutors. But I think you have no 
longer any need of Mr. Nicholas, since you have learnt whatever he had to 
teach you about astronomy. I hear you are so far advanced in that science 
that you can not only point out the polar star or the dog star, or any of the 
constellations, but are able also—which requires a skilful and profound 
astrologer—among all these leading heavenly bodies, to distinguish the sun 
from the moon! Go forward, then, in that new and admirable science by 
which you ascend to the stars. But while you gaze on them assiduously, con- 
sider that this holy time of Lent warns you, and that beautiful and holy poem 
of Boethius keeps singing in your ears, to raise your mind also to heaven, 
lest the soul look downwards to the earth, after the manner of brutes, while 
the body looks upwards. Farewell, my dearest. From court, the 23d 
of March.” 

In one of his letters to his beloved eldest daughter he writes: 

‘*T beg you, Margaret, tell me about the progress you are making in 
your studies. For, I assure you that, rather than allow my children to be idle 
and slothful, I would make a sacrifice of wealth, and bid adieu to other cares 
and business, to attend to my children and my family, amongst whom none 
is more dear to me than yourself, my beloved daughter.” 

He was, at the same time, most anxious that their progress in learning 
should not make them vainglorious, and writes to one of their tutors 
(Stapleton, p. 228) : 

‘¢ That this plague of vainglory may be banished far from my children, I 
do desire you, my dear Gunnell, and their mother and all their friends, would 
sing this song to them, and repeat it, and beat it into their heads, that vain- 
glory is a thing despicable and to be spit upon; and that there is nothing 
more sublime than that humble modesty so often praised by Christ; and this 
your prudent charity will so enforce as to teach virtue rather than reprove 
vice, and make them love good advice instead of hating it. To this purpose 
nothing will more conduce than to read to them the lessons of the ancient 
fathers, who they know cannot be angry with them, and, as they honor them 
for their sanctity, they must needs be much moved by their authority.” 
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His tenderness was equal to his wisdom. What could be more charming 
than this reply to a daughter’s request ? 

‘¢ You ask, my dear Margaret, for money with too much bashfulness and 
timidity, since you are asking from a father who is eager to give; and since 
you have written to me a letter such that I would not only repay each line of 
it with a golden philippine, as Alexander did the verses of Cherilos, but if my 
means were as great as my desire, I would reward each syllable with two gold 
unciz. As itis, 1 send only what you have asked, but would have added more, 
only that as I am eager to give, so am I desirous to be askedand coaxed by my 
daughter, especially by you, whom virtue and learning have made so dear to 
my soul. So the sooner you spend this money well, as you are wont to do, 
and the sooner you ask for more, the more you will be sure of pleasing 
your father.” 

* * * 

That Dutch Calvinists should in a measure help to make a Jesuit 
saint is a strange incident now being brought to public notice in the eccle- 
siastical process through which the canonization of Father Isaac Jogues, the 
first Jesuit missionary to enter the State of New York and the first priest to 
visit Manhattan Island, is to be effected. 

Captured in 1642 by the Mohawks, who were the allies of the Dutch, 
after the most barbarous torture Father Jogues was ransomed from the sav- 
ages by Arendt Van Curler, the Dutch Calvinist governor of Fort Orange, 
now Albany, for one hundred gold pieces. He was sent down the Hudson to 
New Amsterdam, where he was kindly received by the local minister, Domi- 
nie John Megapolensis, and the director-general, William Kieft. They not 
only clothed and kept him until he recovered from the effects of his tortures, 
but sent him back to France with a safe conduct, on board the next ship that 
sailed. 

The romantic and fascinating story of Father Jogues’s Indian captivity, 
heroism, and final martyrdom has been studied anew, and many curious facts 
have been discovered and brought out by the ecclesiastical court of investiga- 
tion now sitting in Quebec. Another court will be convened in Paris by the 
cardinal archbishop for the accommodation ot the French witnesses, Father 
Jogues having been a native of Orleaas. 

One of the witnesses who recently appeared before the court at Quebec 
to give his testimony in the process of beatification, the Rev. Thomas J. 
Campbell, S.J., will lecture on the career of Father Jogues throughout New 
York State. Members of the Holland Society and others of Dutch descent, 
delegations from the historical societies, and others interested in this chapter 
of the state’s early records, have accepted invitations to be present. 

The process for the beatification of two other subjects is now under way. 
They are Mother Seton, who founded the Sisters of Charity, and Bishop 
Neumann, of Philadelphia. Prelates, returning from recent visits to Rome, 
say that the greatest interest is being manifested there over the progress of 
the official investigation into the sanctity of Father Jogues, who will probably 
be New York’s first saint. 

* * * 
Dr. Charles H. McCarthy, professor of history in the Catholic University 


. 
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of Amz2rica, has lately written a letter in praise of the book by Thomas Bona- 
venture Lawler, A.M., entitled Essentials of American History. Of special 
value is his account of the early explorers, notably the pioneers from France 
whose method of acquiring supremacy in America is thus concisely described 
by an excerpt from Parkman: Peaceful, benign, beneficent were the weapons 
of this conquest. France aimed to subdue not by the sword but by the cross; 
not to overwhelm and crush the nations. She invaded but to convert, to 
civilize, and to embrace them among her children. 

Dr. McCarthy praises this book for stating clearly the fact that hand in 
hand with the work of the explorer went the labors of the missionary. A few 
well-written pages describe the efforts of these spiritual heroes. The roving 
character of the Indian tribes suggests the magnitude of the task undertaken 
by the Jesuits, and even if in this instance they failed to attain complete suc- 
cess, they established, by deeds of heroism unsurpassed in history, a standard 
of character and of devotion to duty that will not soon pass into forgetfulness. 
The encouraging beginnings, as well as the causes of the decline of the Cali- 
fornia missions, recieve for the first time in a school history anything like 
adeauate treatment. 

Without a tolerably complete account of the events preceding the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, the story of our national development is not easy to 
write, and, as we may perceive by his distribution of emphasis, this difficulty 
Mr. Lawler appears fully to recognize. 

* * * 

Lord Rosebery, formally opening a new Carnegie Library in Scotland 
the other day, humorously told his audience a few excellent home truths. 
The reading of a good book, he said, was an end in itself, since it made for 
refreshment and inspiration, but a gluttony of books was just as bad as a sur- 
feit of anything else. The man of vigorous life among men would beat the 
man of books always and at everything in this world. Reading was only a 
partial aid to that knowledge of life which makes the perfection of mankind. 
They should have their hours of study, but should not for their hours of study 
neglect their hours of action. Lord Rosebery found that there were two 
classes of books—the books borrowed from friends and returned, and the 
books borrowed but not returned. The non-returning of books had, in his 
opinion, ended more friendships and terminated more affections than any 
other cause of which he was cognizant. The man who borrowed one volume 
from a set of volumes and never returned it was a man who should be treated 
like vermin—trapped, or shot at sight, or made to endure any other of the 
punishments which might fairly be inflicted upon the last and vilest cf man- 
kind. All of which is good fun—and good sense. M...C. M. 








